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2 NEW YORK, 


LRCH, 1928 No 


Annual Meeting of the Institute of Metals Division 


\ Report of the Sessions Held in New York, February 21-24, 1928 


Institute of Metals Division ot 
\merican Institute of Mining and 
etallurgical Engineers held ifs winte 


eting February 21-24, 1928, at the 
rineering Societies Building, 29 
Vest 39th Street, New York. Lhe 
rogram was large and varied, compris 
sessions on lead, metallography, se« 
ndary metals, light alloys, copper and 
recious metals. The annual. lecture 
s given by Dr. C. H. Mathewson of 
ile University. ; 
NEW OFFICERS 
New officers were elected as follows 
Chairman: S. Skowronski. 
Vice-chairman: Dr. Zay Jeffries 





allovs, mentionin kverdur (Cu 4 
Mim 1) and the Corson 
EN: 3, Co Z. Cr..5..or Fe bi: 70 01 


Be .25: Cu balance) 


Si 4.5. 


High nickel 
were also described, the most ré 
cent being Ambrac (Cu 74.5, Zn 
Ni 20, Mn .50) and Adnic (Cu 70 
N1 29, Sn 1). 

Mr. Bassett also gave statistics show 
ing the extraordinary growth 1n_ the 
consumption of copper both in old 
dustries and in new fields 

Mr. Bassett was publicly 
lated upon his election to his 
vice-president of the 


lovs 


congratu 
post (>| 
\merican Insti 











Secretary-treasurer: W. M. Corse. 
Ixecutive Committee: Dr. P. |. S. 
L. Wolf, S. Tour. Chairman, 
\ir. Tour is the new chairman of the 
pers Committee ()ther members ot 
mmuttee who were re-elected are the fol 


Institut 


the Executive 
lowing 


lohn R. Freeman, chairman of the Committee on local 
ections 

R. S. Archer, chairman of the Committee on Data 
war 

Dr. Kk. C. Bain, chairman of the Committee on Publi 


ns in AMlining and Metallurgy 
H. C. Jennison, chairman of the Membership Com 
CC 

W. Spring, member-at-large. 
Secretary Corse reported that the membership of the 
ision had grown from 861 to 1,004; the financial con 
nm of the Institute was good and its importance and 


t) 


ve were steadily growing 
1928 MEETING 


Metals Division 
1928, at the 
Chis meet 
Society fer 


1927 


he next meeting of the Institute of 
held during the week of October &th, 
min Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia, Pa 
will he held together with the American 
el Treating, like the meeting in the fall of 


VAs] 
villiam H. Bassett spoke to the member 
+] 


s and guests 
le Institute at their annual banquet on February 22, 


ribing the advances made in new alloys of copper 


aid particular stress on the developments in. silicon 


SKOW RONSKI 
f Metals Divis \. I. M. E 
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tute of Mining and Metallurgical 
eiMeers lhe Institute of Metal 
Division now has two of its) men 


Board of Directors of the 
William H 


lLevinger. 


bers on the 


Jassett and 


, 
below 


LEAD-TIN-CAD 
TO THEIR 


report ot the technical sessions 1s giver 
A STUDY OF CERTAIN ALLOYS OF THE 
MIUM SYSTEM WITH REFERENCE 
USE AS SOLDERS 


By Car | Swart 


Mhe properties of a number oft allovs oft the lead-tn 
to the suit 
solders lhe 


cadmium system were studied with references 


abilitv of these allovs tor use of tensil 


strength of joints made between various metals with thes 


solders were determined in) comparison with = similat 
joints made with ordinary lead-tin solders 
rhe tests showed that solders containiny cadmiun 


would make joints equal in strength to joimts made with 
lead-tin solders and that the cadmium allovs were suitable 
in other respects for use as solders Similar 
with the 


had heen added showed that the 


tests mace 


same allovs to which 1.5 to 2.0 per cent 


4/110 
addition of zine in thi 
allovs tor thi 


proportion 


improved the properties of the 


use 


ly veneral, the investigation indicated the olce 


having compositions mm the neighborhood Ol the ternat 


lead-tin-cadmium eutectic as being the best of the ter 
allovs for most. soldering work, though compositior 
varving rather widely from this mav be more ce Walle 


for certain purposes 








THE ME 
cadmium solders into 
work, it was decided 
that the best place to make a start was in the operations 
in which properties peculiar to cadmium solders, such as 
low solidification temperature, give them a special advan- 
t I-fforts in this direction are 


introduction of 
commercial 


\s revards the 
' bs, * 
arve-scale soldering 


tave over lead-tin solders 
fruit 

\ very considerable and dependable market for cad 
nium solders already 


wearing 


€XIsts 


TERNARY SYSTEMS OF LEAD-ANTIMONY 
CONSTITUENT 
\IORGEN, L. G. 


Nix ANp E. H 


1. ‘the mutual solid solubility of tin and antimony in 
been determined 

mall in have little effect on the soli 
Smal tin | littl tect tl lid 

lubility of antimony at elevated temperatures, but tend 
to hold the antimony in solution at lower temperatures 

3. Small amounts of antimony have little effect on the 

lid’ solubility of tin 


AND A THIRD 


\ 


by hk. \ 


K. ¢ 


SWENSON 


ROBERTS 


ead ha 
) 


amounts of 


+. Larger amounts of antimony decrease the solubilits 
tin rapidly 


5. Ternary lead-antimony-tin alloys show less disper 


hardening than binary lead-antimony allovs 
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2. The first heating of a new furnace should be car 
ried out under high hydrogen pressure, which may b 
later reduced. 

3. If the material used for heating tubing or insulatio 
contains carbon, oxides of a high degree of oxidatio: 
should be added, so that they may react with it, the pri 
ducts of the reaction to be removed by evacuation. 

4. The molybdenum ribbon may be coated with moly 
bdenum oxides having a low degree of oxidation to pri 
tect it from forming oxides or carbides. 


TWINNING IN BERYLLIUM, MAGNESIUM, 
CADMIUM 


‘Np A, J. 


Twinning has often been observed in zine and cadmiut 


ZINC AND 


by C. H. MArHewson PHILLIPS 





and was described and illustrated in two papers pre 
sented before the Institute of Metals Division durin, 
1927. Axial ratios of beryllium, magnesium and cad 


mium have been reported but the twinning law for thes 
metals had not been determined. As large single crys 
tals cannot be developed in these metals by the method « 
straining and annealing, as is the case with zine, as lary: 
crystals as can be obtained in the cast form by 
cooling used. The data of the observations ar 
given in tabular form and _ illustrated by 


sk \ 
were 


stereographi 
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ead-antimony alloys 

7. At temperatures the 
is a large increase in the solubility of tin 

&. The presence of tin in lead-antimony alloys appreci 
7 temperature at which heat treatment may 


solidus surface, there 


close to 


lowers the 


me 
cLtbhy 


be pertormed 


BEHAVIOR OF MOLYBDENUM AS RESISTOR IN THE 
ELECTRIC. FURNACE 
yy Henry |. Minter ann MARCELLA LINDEMAN 


destruction of molybdenum ribbons used as re- 
electric furnaces is due chiefly to chemical 
reaction with materials present in heating tubing, insula- 
ire doubtless due to the different treat- 
eases in the furnace. Of those materials most 


likely to be there. silica and carbon are the most destruc- 


lhe 


sistors im 


t 


authors 


Various 


ton. oT 


tive For the best working conditions of such turnaces 
it is recommended that: ; 
1. Both heating tubing and insulation should be ot 


calcined pure alumina, mixed with aluminum hydroxide 
] let 1500° € 


ais PLTicie 


and tired at 








DR 7ZAY TEFFRII W. H. BASSETT 
( se 1 reasuret Vice President and Director. American Institute 
Met 1) stit f Metals Divis Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
6. Tin is deleterious to the dispersion hardening of projections. It may be objected that the procedu 


adopted in all of these experiments identifies only tl 
plane of composition between a twin lamella and tl 
parent crystal without regard to the location of an ax! 
of twinning. 

The authors urge that the twinning law, whi 
has been precisely determined in the case of zin 
in all probability holds for the remaining metals of tl 
group, since they exhibit a marked analogy of cryst 
structure and develop twin lamellae of similar appearan: 
along composition planes of the same form. 


PECULIAR RESULTS IN 

LEAD-ANTIMONY 

By L. O. 

1. Hardness tests made at the University of Idaho « 

a series of chill-cast antimony-lead alloys show a decid 

drop in hardness of alloys in the vicinity of 50 per ce! 
antimony ; a similar drop appears at 40 per cent antimot 
in a similar series tested at the South Dakota School 

Mines. 


2. Discrepancies in 


SOME HARDNESS TESTS 0! 


ALLOYS 


How ARD 


hardness numbers reported 
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irious authors are doubtless due to the different treat- 


nt given, as indicated by curves showing the difference 
hardness of quenched and aged specimens (from re- 


ilts of Dean). 


The possibility of a soft compound of lead and anti- 
my in the vicinity of 50 per cent. antimony, forming 


ter solidification, must be considered and might be re- 


led by more careful work. Roberts-Austen’s state- 


ent that there is a soft compound of copper and anti- 
ony may be indicative of a similar compound of lead 


d antimony. 
DISCUSSION 


lt was the concensus of opinion at the meeting that 


ad-antimony alloys containing high percentages of 


itimony do not expand upon cooling, contrary to an 


pinion that seems to.be rather widely held. In some 


ses these alloys contract less than the molds in which 
ey are cast. This results in sharp lines such as are 
und im type metal cast in the linotype machines. 
INTERATOMIC FORCES IN METALS AND ALLOYS 
By Ropert FF. Menr 


(he importance of the study of interatomic forces in 
etals and alloys is pointed out. It is shown that data 
ompressibility and internal pressure furnish a basis 
the analysis of the hardness of the pure metals. It 
sugeested that the electron distribution around the 
periphery probably introduces a slip-resistance fac 
in addition to that of the crystalline symmetry and 
interatomic forces. 
he chemical attraction between unlike atoms in cer- 
solid solutions has been approximately evaluated by 
eans of measurements on compressibility and caleu- 
tions of internal pressure. An analysis of the factors 
lucing hardness in certain completely isomorphous solid 
itions has shown that only a small fraction of the total 
Iness can be ascribed to the attraction between unlike 
ms, but it is pointed out that this attraction is largely 
ributory in producing slip-resistances of a_ purely 
aaa cniuse. 
lt is suggested that the concept of atomic volume as 
plied. to alloys has certain serious limitations, and that 
complete analysis of the factors inhibiting slip should 
ec in terms of force fields. 


TWINNING IN COPPER AND BRASS 
By ALBERT J. PHILLIPS 


he literature on twinning in copper, of which a review 
given in the introduction to this paper, is conflicting 
| this work was undertaken to determine definitely the 


racter of the familiar bands in recrystallized copper ’ 


alpha brass. Stereoscopic projection was chosen as 

best means of expressing the results of the investi- 
tion. Details of the investigation are given and the 
ithor concludes that his results are convincing proof that 
e bands commonly occurring in copper and brass are 
‘ins of the spinel type, and suggests that bands of 
milar appearance in other metals of the face-centered 
hic lattice are due to the twinning, by the same law. 


\ON-FERROUS SECONDARY METALS RECOVERED IN THE 


.UNITED STATES 

By J. P. DuNLop 
‘his paper is a statistical survey of the secondary 
tal trades in the United States, similar to those pub- 
a annually by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The 
or describes the work of the Bureau in covering this 
wel and gives figures on the quantities of metals 
vered since 1910. The metals covered are copper, 

lead, zine, tin, antimony, aluminum and _ nickel. 
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SAMPLING AND EVALUATING SECONDARY NON-FERROUS 
METALS 
By T. A. Wricut 

The sampling of waste materials containing copper, 
lead and tin is of increasing importance because of the 
widening market for such material and the need for 
closer estimates of its value. While increasing care is 
used in classifying the increased use of complex special 
alloys makes sorting and grading more difficult, since 
turnings, borings and clippings are difficult to keep sepa 
rate. Copper and lead waste are more and more being 
sold on actual metal contents as determined by analysis 
Two tables show the classes of material in which selec 
tion has greater importance and of which definite pro 
portions should be taken respectively. For the first class 
hand work is unavoidable, for the second definite schemes 
of sampling may be outlined, the size of the sample 
depending on the percentage of free metallics and the 
particle size. Eliminating oil and grease, removing iron, 
size of the sample, melting equipment and practice and 
preparation of sample are next discussed. The remainder 
of the paper is devoted to discussing the various classes 
of material that it may be required to sample 


DISCUSSION 


One of the members present outlined a very interesting 
method of sampling copper bearing scrap in larg 
the nuxture was in a general way as follows: 

1. Drying test in a steam dryer on 1000-pound sample 
to determine moisture. 

2. Burning test on same sample to determine combus 
tible material. 


e lots and 


3. Rejection of worthless material such as tron, lead, 
Ck. 

4. Grinding in a special ball mill before sampling 
This mill must be thoroughly cleaned out after each run 
to avoid contamination of samples. 

5. Melting test on one sample for metallics. Sampling 
of lead can be carried in much the same manner as shown 
above except that a sweating test is substituted for melt 
ing to recover clean metallic content. 

A method was given for sampling battery plates. It 
consisted of taking every fifth or tenth shovelful until a 
sample of 1000 pounds was procured. Metallics were 
obtained by melting in iron kettles, and the remainder 
skimmed, ground, sampled again by coning and quartet 
ing and analyzed. 

CLASSIFICATION AND PREPARATION OF NON-FERROUS 
SCRAP METALS AND ALLOYS 
By H. FF. Seirert 

The author describes the method of classifieation in use 
in the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com 
pany, Kast Pittsburgh, Pa. The object of this careful 
classification is to segregate materials which depreciate in 
value when mixed. Maximum salvage value is obtained 
only when various types of scrap are kept separate. 

This segregation is not difficult but calls for careful 
watching and the prevention of carelessness in the plant 
MODERN NON-FERROUS SECONDARY METAL PRODUCER 

By Don C. BLACKMAR 

Constant economy is necessary if the modern non 
ferrous smelter is to succeed. This is actually realized 
by continual close supervision, observation, and constant 
seeking and testing of new ideas. Experience has shown 
where losses are greatest, and they can be very serious 
even though not at all apparent to the untrained eye \n 
example of this is volatilization loss, which is reduced to 
a minimum by recovering the metals in fumes from all 
the smelting furnaces in Cottrell electric-precipitation in 
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stallations. The precipitates are principally mixtures of 
zinc, tin, and lead oxides, and after removing the zinc as 
ultate, tor which there is profitable market, the othe 
oxides are again charged to the dross furnaces. 

\ similar example of cost reduction 
preparing furnace slags that they may be sold for use 
in other imdustries. I[tven the aluminum-oxide screen- 
ings find occasional users in the chemical or oil-refining 
industries. Sivlerplated tableware and other — silver 
hearing scrap are carefully segregated and sold to refin- 
Special 


consists ol SO 


eries processes are constantly devised for 
separating mixed wastes, such as those produced in the 
automotive industry, where borings from babbitt, brass, 
iron, wood, aluminum, solder, and zinc, may be mixed in 
any combination of two or three metals, and 
soaked in oil 

Che industrial plant that attempts to recover its own 
non-ferrous waste materials would do well to ascertain 
profitable. Very often the 
industrial plant obtains several products from attempted 


p« ssibly 


if its operations are really 
salvage of a given item; one high grade, for re-use; the 
rest, too low grade to bring much revenue when sold If 
the uncontrolled losses, high labor costs, due to lack ot 
experience, and depreciation in value of the low-grade 
material, which must finally be sold, are all considered, it 
would probably be discovered that the operations show no 
protit whatever, or even considerable loss 

lhe secondary smelters are paying more today for non 
ferrous wastes of all kinds than ever before, and selling 
high-grade 
formerly. 


much closer margin than 
but one answer: That the mod 
ern secondary producer is efficient and economical, and is 
recovering everything recoverable—getting all the 
possible out of all the material handled 


products on a 
There can be 


value 


DISCUSSION 


\Ir. Darby 
question of the recovery of metal from brass and bronze 
slags. He pointed out that much of the tin in these slags 
was lost, and recommended strongly that where 

f this type were produced, they had better be sold to 
them rather than being 

The seller would pro 
bably realize more in this fashion even though he paid the 
profit of the smelter 

\lr. Clamer described the 
\merican Society tol 


read a written discussion discussing the 


slags 


| 
meiters 


equipped to handle 
reated in a haphazard manner 


under way of the 
Testing Materials in standardizing 
the market quotations tor ingot metals produced largely 


work 


om secondary material. These quotations it was hoped 


vould eventually be in some standard terminology refe1 
ing to definite specifications and use by the trade, rathet 
than the loose designations of metal content now in vogur 
In other 


instead of giving the price for &85-5-5-5, 
the puritv of this alloy would be stated giving the allow 
able limits of impurities and perhaps some physical re 
quirements kor a 


\LETA 


words, 


discussion of this subject. see Tr 
1927 
Lf. 
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THE CAUSE OF STRIAE AND TRANSLA- 


TION STRAIN-HARDENING IN CRYSTALS 
ww AML. J. BUERGER 
rely speculative paper, without essential experi 


hacking, which represents an attempt to explain 
rdening and slip-striae production, assuming the ideal 
litions of equilibrium crystallization. The assumption 
equilibrium ts essentially a simplification in the devel 
ment of the hypothesis. In so far as actual conditions 
may be found to depart from the assumed ideal cond 
ons, to just such a degree must the hypothesis be modi 
such irregularities, should its genera 
with any favor. One of the chief objec 


te include | 


uuthines meet 


METAL 
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tions to this hypothesis is that there is no experimental! 
evidence for a regular arrangement rather than a randon 
arrangement of solute atoms in a dilute solid solution and 
that, moreover, certain investigations point to a random 
solute atom disposed in unannealed metals. 

GRAIN GROWTH IN METALS CAUSED BY DIFFUSION 

By Froyp C. KELLEY 

This paper describes the role that diffusion plays 
grain growth. It discusses the diffusion of metals in 
iron, method of grain growth, forces of diffusion, differ 
ent forms of grain growth and recent work in Germany 
dealing with diffusion of chromium, aluminum, tungsten 
molybdenum and silicon into iron and chromium int 
nickel. The author states that this is a fertile field for 
future investigation and that the object of his paper is 
to create an interest that will lead to further investigation 
by others 
THE CONTAMINATION OF METAL SCRAP, ITS EFFECT 

ON THE VALUE, AND SUGGESTED MEANS 
OF CONTROL 
by Cart O. THIEME 

\ paper dealing with the various forms of contamina 
tion found in non-ferrous metal scrap, with particular 
reference to cause of contamination, viz.: variety of new 
alloys fabricated, production methods, carelessness, ignor 
ance and unsuitable means of refining. Illustrations ot 
contamination, its effect on the value and the desirability 
of the material to the smelter are given with a desire to 
increase the value of the scrap and eliminate economi 


loss 
SECONDARY 


Stray. D. B. 


ALUMINUM 


By 1. D Hopss AND H. O. Burrows 

This paper gave a complete and quite detailed de 
scription of the smelting and re-melting of secondary 
aluminum materials. The authors pointed out that the 
refining of such materials was limited in character as 
impurities could not be removed. However, the ingot 1 
such cases could be used as remelted No. 12. 

\ melting practice was described for metallic scrap an 
also methods of recovery of dross, 
chloride 


using as a flux zin 


This paper was not preprinted but was read from manu 


script. Reprints will be published at an early date and wil 
be reprinted in full or in abstract in THe Metatr In 
DUSTRY 


MAGNESIUM ITS ETCHING AND STRUCTURE 


by 1. 5: POULsrrr ~* 

\bout varieties of the best magnesium avail 
able were prepared and subjected to etching tests, and 
then examined for microstructure. More than thirty 
etching reagents were tried, and those which containe 
ammonium most satisfactory. The author 
describes the effect of the etching reagents, the structure 


fifteen 


salts were 
obtained, densities and hardnesses, and also some work 01 
magnesium aluminum alloys 
ALUMINUM-BERYLLIUM ALLOYS 

\RCHER AND W. L. 

\luminum beryllium alloys offer commercial possibil 
ties particularly in view of the fact that methods hay 
heen developed recently for the electrolytic production ( 
beryllium, and if worked on a large scale will bring cos 
down to a point which would allow the metal to be use: 
commercially. The authors describe the properties + 
herylhum, giving a short survey of the literature « 
aluminum beryllium alloys, the preparation of alloy 
analysis, hardness and age f 
ervilium alloys, 


By RLS. FINK 


aluminun 
solid solubility of beryllium in aluminun 


hardening of 
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hermal analysis and a revised constitution diagram and 
the structure of aluminum-beryllium alloys. The tensile 


nd hardness tests of aluminum-beryllium alloys, density, 
luminum-beryllium-copper alloys, and salt spray cor- 
sion tests of the binary and ternary alloys are also 
escribed. 
ANNUAL LECTURE 

lhe annual Institute of Metals Lecture was given this 
ear by Dr. C. H. Mathewson, of Yale University, on 
wining in Metals. Dr. Mathewson’s lecture was not 


pre-printed, but will appear at an early date. An abstract 


vill appear in a later issue of THe Metar INpustry. 
MANGANESE IN NON-FERROUS ALLOYS 
By M. G. Corson 
(his paper gives a systematic description of the prop- 
rties and uses of alloys other than manganese bronze, 


manganin and duralumin. It describes the properties of 
manganese, manganese as a scavenger, the copper- 
manganese series, valuable properties of the copper- 
manganese alloys, ternary copper alloys containing man- 


anese, Heusler alloys (Mn 15, Al 10, Cu 75) manganese 
iumium alloys and manganese silver allovs. 
\LPHA PHASE BOUNDARY OF THE COPPER-NICKEL-TIN 
SYSTEM 
by Wa. B. Price, C. G. GRANT, AND A. J. PHILLIPS 
|. The 800° C. isotherm of the alpha phase boundary 
it the copper-nickel-tin system was determined as shown 


in Fig. 10. 


2. Hansen’s determination of the alpha phase bound- 


iry at low temperatures for the copper-tin system has 


heen confirmed. 


3. A wide range of hardenable copper-nickel-tin alloys 

heen discovered. 

\When starting this work, it was our intention merely 
to determine the single isotherm, but the very interesting 
hardenable alloys discovered have encouraged us to do 
urther work and we now contemplate the locating of the 
phase boundary over its entire range. Later, we hope 

publish the results. 

PURIFICATION OF SIX PLATINUM METALS 
iy epwarp Wicrers, RALEIGH GILCHRIST AND W., 
11. SWANGER 
he purpose of this paper is to set forth the matters of 
incipal interest in connection with work done in the past 
w years on the purification of the metals in the plati 
group, including the study and modification of the 
thods already in literature, and the development of new 
cedures. The results are given in summary form re 
ing the publication of the detailed data and directions 
\ forthcoming paper to be issued by the Bureau of 
ndards. The paper covers the treatment of platinum 
the purification of platinum, palladium, rhodium, 
dium, ruthenium, and osmium. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TENSILE STRENGTH IN HARD DRAWN 
COPPER WIRE 
By Frank W. Harrts 

In this investigation, various types of copper rod and 
rd drawn wire have been treated in dilute nitric acid 
such a manner as to remove successive layers of metal 
m the surface. By testing batches of these after 
rying periods of immersion in acid, it has been possible 
tain a measure of the tensile strength of different 
tions of the sections. These have been plotted dia 
mmatically 


he results of the experiments show that the strength 
hard drawn wire and commercial hot-rolled rod is by 
means constant throughout the section. The “skin” 
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of the wire is, in general, below the average for the whole. 
There appears to be a point of low strength at the axis, 
but the method of testing adopted does not permit com- 
plete exploration of this area. 

The region of highest strength appears to be in a zone 
near the core. 

Commercial hot-rolled rod shows a variance of strength 
throughout the section, being lowest at the outer zone and 
highest at, or near, the core. Annealed rod,. however, 1s 
Umost uniform throughout. 

The effect of one draft on commercial soft copper rod 
is to raise the strength of the skin above the average for 
the whole wire. Further drafts bring about the same 
conditions as before. 

The effect of bending a hard drawn wire into a small 
coil is to lower the average strength and develop a more 
uniform condition throughout. 

When wire is drawn continuously in one direction to 
the penultimate die, and then the drawing direction re 
versed in the final die, the result is an increase in skin 
strength, the remainder of the section being unchanged 

While X-ray studies have been shown to reveal a “pre 
ferred orientation” of the crystals at various points in the 
section of the hard drawn wire, microscopic studies do 
not show any essential change in crystal structure at any 
point, corresponding to zones of high and low tensile 
strength 

Two common causes of defective wire are discussed ; 
namely, laminations and overdrawing. 

REFINING AND MELTING SOME PLATINUM METALS 

By J. O. Wairery anp C. Dietz 


This is an outline of the refining methods used in com 
mercial reclamation of platinum scrap. The author takes 
a concrete problem of 100 ounces of miscellaneous scrap 
made of jewelry, dental scrap and laboratory ware, con 
taining platinum, palladium, iridium, ruthenium, rhodium, 
gold, silver and copper, and follows through giving 
methods of separation and refining. 

THE PLATINUM METALS AND THEIR ALLOYS 
By Freperic FE. CARTER 

This paper first discusses the sources of platinum and 
then takes up its metallurgy \ brief statement on melt 
me. working, soldering and welding is followed by a 
table of the physical properties of the metals of the Pt 
group and more detailed discussion of the effect of gases 
on the Pt metals, of metallography, spectrography and of 
allovs. A list is given of the Pt allovs that (1) have some 
commercial use; (2) are used in the separation of the 
metals; or (3) are formed during the working of the 
metal. Each of these is discussed in some detail. Iridi 
um. osmium, palladium, rhodium and ruthenium are next 
taken up and discussed. No attempt is made to discuss 
the ternary and quaternary alloys as a theoretical group, 
hut some of them are discussed in the concluding section 
of the paper, which deals with the uses of the metals and 
alloys of this group. 

MANUFACTURE OF STERLING SILVER AND SOME OF ITS 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
By Rornert H. Leacn anp C. H. CHartrretp 

rhis paper gives a brief summary of the process of 
manufacture of sterling silver, and some of its more im 
portant physical properties, as observed in the commer 
cial production of rolled sheet and wire The equilibrium 
diagram of copper-silver alloys is given and melting and 
casting are discussed: after which rolling and annealing 
are taken up. Next the physical characteristics and theit 
effect on working are discussed. The etching of the 
metallographic specimens is described, the authors found 
that a mixture of chromic acid and potassium dichromate 
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vave the best results in bringing out the structure of the 
solid solution. The structures observed are shown in 15 
hgures, and the authors believe that the solubility of cop- 
per in silver at 1400° F. is much greater than the equilib- 
rium diagram indicates 

One of the members present recommended the addition 
of a small quantity of 15 per cent phosphor copper in 
melting sterling silver. 


CORROSION OF METALS AS 
BY CYCLIC STRESS 
By D. J. MeApam, Jr 


In this investigation of the effect of cyclic stress on 


AFFECTED BY TIME AND 


corrosion, the stress is used below the corrosion fatigue 
limit The results of the investigation, therefore, should 
lead to better understanding, not only of [ 
tigue but also of the behavior of metals under ordinary 
service conditions in which the cyclic stresses do not 
The effect of 
sion on the fatigue limit has been given chief consider 


corrosion fa- 


exceed the corrosion fatigue limit. corro 


ation In addition, ordinary fatigue and corrosion ta 
tigue tests were made with each material. 
lhe materials worked with were chrome, vanadium 
steel, stainless steel, aluminum bronze, nickel copper al 
loys, Monel metal, cupro nickel, copper, Muntz metal and 
wuminum alloys 
GOLD, SILVER, COPPER ALLOYS 
by Freperic E. CARTER 
(his paper is a record of practical tests made on the 
I4-kt. and 1&-kt. series of alloys, not a critical study of 
them \ series of 15 alloys of 14 kt. are reported on as 
to color, specific gravity, Brinell hardness, both rolled and 
cast, tensile strength, ductility, melting point, electrical! 


resistal 1 e.m.t \ similar set of results are 
for 18-kt. alloys 

In response to a question by the author of this paper, 
the stated that a good etching reagent 
for gold alloys consisted of equal parts of ammonium 


persulphate and a 10 per cent solution of potassium cy 


ance, al Pivell 


one of auchience 


ance 
THE USE OF NOBLE METALS FOR ELECTRICAL CONTACTS 
By E. ] 
Che author describes the use of the noble or 
metals for electrical contacts, covering erosion of these 
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erosions are discussed and an outline given of the com- 
plicated behavior of the noble metals as electrical con- 
tacts in circuits of special interest to communication engi- 
neering. 


METALLURGICAL PROPERTIES OF PRECIOUS METALS 
AND THEIR ALLOYS WHICH AFFECT THEIR 
USE IN DENTISTRY 
By ReGinatp V. WILLIAMS 

The business of manufacturing dental alloys is highly 
specialized. It is an infant industry. The demand for 
dental golds has increased in direct ratio to the practice 
of dentistry. Today more than 10 per cent of the popu 
lation use tooth brushes and periodically visit their den- 
tists, whereas a few years ago the percentage was only a 
fraction of that amount. Contrary to general opinion, 
gold alloys are being used in increasing amounts, al 
though in better dentistry they are concealed when pos 
sible under porcelain, rubber or Bakelite preparations. 

The economic importance may be summarized as fol 
lows: Dental gold sales amount to at least $25,000,000 
annually. If the value of gold in a restoration amounts 
to a dollar, the dentist’s fee for his materials and time 
spent in making the restoration amounts to at least $10 
hus, dental fees for gold work alone total at least $250, 
000,000 annually. 


distributors, of 


he gold sales of dental depots o1 
which there are at least two or three 
amount to 25 or 30% of their entire turnover 
ATION OF A HIGH-VACUUM INDUCTION FURNACE 
TO THE STUDY OF GASES IN METALS 

By P.H AND N. A. ZIEGLER 

l. A high-frequency vacuum furnace has 
structed capable of melting 13 Ib. (6 ke.) of 
maintaining it at temperatures above 1600° C 
pressure less than 0.0005 mm. of 

2. An analysis system has been constructed for analyz 
ing quantitatively the gases from the furnace with respect 
to H,, N., O., CO, COs and H2O. The separation ot 
the mixtures into their components is accomplished by 
selective condensation and combustion and volumetri 
measurements for estimating quantities. 


every city, 


APPLI¢ 


BRACI 
been 
iron and 
under a 


CO 


mercury 


3. The technique of furnace operation and gas analy 
sis has been described. . 
+. Experimental data showing the _ results 
from the analysis of gases from iron are 


obtained 
presented and 
certain consistencies are pointed out 








electrodes under various conditions Several types of 
Pewter for Rolling and Spinning 
() The following mixture has been given to us for and 


producing rolled pewter which is to be spun into lamp 


shells: Tin, 94; antimony, 5; copper, 1. We operate our 
own mill, but this is new to us and we should like to 
know if the mixture is good for rolling and spinning. 


will 
from 


Furthermore, can you tell us of an element which 
turn the alloy slightly red? We wish to get away 
the white color but not as deep red or bronze. 


\.—Your mixture is very nearly the same as the Eng- 
lish pewter, which is tin, 81.2; antimony, 5.7; copper, 
1.60; lead, 1.15. The fracture in your mixture 1 
and strongly crystalline, and as a rule is a little brittle to 
work to advantage. The metal is such that in rolling 
out to sheet, the edges show cracks. It is important that 
zinc and iron be kept out of the alloy if possible. Add 
1% lead to your mixture and it will help in rolling. 

In reference to color, the addition of copper gives to 
the color a strong yellowish cast and an addition of lead 
is advantageous as the metal is more fusible and helps 
in rolling. The color acquires a strong brownish cast 


is cOarse 


lustre on air mort 


J. REARDON. 


loses its 


quickly.—W. 


exposure to the 


Standardization Progress 

\t the third preliminary conference of manufacturers 
of vitreous china, solid porcelain and enameled iro 
plumbing fixtures, held at the Department of Commerc: 
on January 11th, 1928, a tentative simplified practic: 
recommendation was developed covering overall dimen 
sions for hospital plumbing fixtures. The schedule is 
now before the hospital authorities for their review an 
recommendation as to definite sizes and heights. 

\ representative number of manufacturers and users 
of polishing and buffing wheels have expressed the opin 
ion that the principles of simplified practice could lb: 
applied to these commodities. To that end it has beet 
proposed that the manufacturers make a survey of pres 
ent production and demand, as a basis for establishing 
simplified list of sizes—Monthly News Bulletin of th 
Commercial Standards Group, Bureau of Standards. 
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Mummy Preserved by Copper 


In the Chilean section of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, there lies in a glass 
ise the body of a prehistoric copper miner which has been 
-ept in a state of almost perfect preservation by a natural 
‘rocess of impregnation with copper salts. This occurred 
ifter the miner had been intombed in an accident. For 
some hundreds of years the body has thus been held in- 
tact, and it will probably remain so perpetually, accord- 
ny to the scientific authorities at the Museum. 

The body, generally termed a “natural mummy,” was 
liscovered on November 22, 1899, during operations at 
the Restaurada copper mine at Chuquicamata, in the 
Desert of Atacama, Chile. Its discoverer, a Chilean miner 
in the employ of Maurice Pidot, a French mine operator, 
stated that he had unearthed the body some six feet under- 


There is no very definite indication of the year in which 
this miner lived and worked; a trace is to be found in the 
fact that his implements were certainly made before the 
introduction by the Spaniards of the metal tools which 
the natives immediately adopted and used thereafter. ‘This 
would give the mummy at least 350 years of existence ; 
and there is no means of knowing, the archeologists state, 
how much longer than that the “copperize of” mummy 
lay in the earth. 

In speaking of the implements used by these Indian 
miners, it is interesting to state their method of opera 
tion. By means of spades and chisel they would burrow 
into the hillsides where copper was known to exist, and, 
by dint of much chiseling and scraping, they would loosen 
from the cleavage faces of the rock*as much of the ore as 
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FIG. 1 PREHISTORIKK CHILEAN MINER, MUMMIFIED BY NATURAL COPPER IFMPREGNATION 


und, lying prone on its back. It has been kept in as 
ear the original position as possible (see Fig. 1) and it 
is evident that the aboriginal miner, grubbing into the 
ile of a low hill, after the practice of the miners of his 
time, met with disaster when a sudden cave-in occurred 
lis posture when discovered indicated that he had been 
tively scraping or chiseling at the ore high up in front 
him. His hands are still in the position of holding a 
unmer and chisel. About his feet were found a num- 
of implements (Figs. 2 and 3). The cave-in, while 
parently succeeding in smothering the man, did not 
crush him very noticeably. 
Other similar mummies 
have been unearthed in the 
Chuquicamata district as well 
as in other parts of South 
America where copper min- 
eral exists. In_ practically 
every case the preservation 
has been effected by impreg- 
nation with copper. The 
mummy here discussed, for 
instance, is coated and, as it 
were, soaked in anhydrous 
sulphate of copper (brochan- 
tite) and sulphate of copper 
(blue vitriol), with both of 
which preservatives the earth 
surrounding the body was 





HAMMER AND WEDGES well supplied. 


they could. The ore was in the form of green and blue 
powder ; it was gathered in baskets and carried out of the 
open-face diggings, to be reduced by some method which 
was probably even more primitive than their means of ore 
gathering. This, then, was the sort of mining in which 
this man whose mummified form is held intact by cop 
per deposition was engaged. 

His stature was small, and the body now weighs only 
sixty pounds. It is partially clothed in materials which 
display evidences of considerable skill in spinning and 
weaving. His long, black braided hair, smal! feet and 
hands, and generally rounded 
and diminutive body caused 
this mummy to be consid- 
ered a female for many 
years, but it has been defi- 
nitely determined by anthro- 
pologists that it is the body 
of a man. 

The mummy was for a 
time displayed in various 
parts of the United States 
as a Curio. In 1905 it was 
purchased by the late J. 
Pierpont Morgan, who gave 
it to the Museum. We are 
indebted to the Museum for 
permission to reproduce 
the illustrations on this 








page. FIG. 3—SPADE AND SCRAPER 
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The Development of the Aluminum Industry 
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Curiosity to a Great Manufacture 


By ALUMINUM MAN 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THE METAI 


Commercial production of aluminum by the Hall elec 
trolytic process which first took place in this country about 
forty years ago marked the commencement of a new basic 
industry. Other non-ferrous metals such as copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, etc., had been known and used for centuries. 
Iron and steel were also common in their application and 
the Steel Age was just in its beginning. 

Even before 1825, when O6erstedt succeeded in pro- 
ducing a tiny button of metallic aluminum, scientists had 
known that a metal with its characteristics existed some 
place, and that it only remained for them to discover a 
means of isolating it in order to examine and further 
catalog its properties. For some sixty years aluminum 
remained a laboratory product and the methods of ex- 
tracting it were not only crude, but very expensive. 
Here was a metal whose possibilities were unlimited, and 
whose development and application would open up tre- 
mendous fields of new uuses. 

When you stop and consider the fact that aluminum 
occurs more abundantly on the earth’s surface than any 
other metal and that it is the third most common element 
in nature, it is small wonder it fired the imagination of 


more than one man. One of these was Charles Martin 
Hall, a young student in Oberlin College at Oberlin, 
Ohio, who in 1886 commenced his first research work 1 


an effort to discover some practical means of producing 
aluminum. He realized that until aluminum could be 
produced cheaply, as well as efficiently, there was no pos- 
sible hope of placing this wonderful metal on the market 
and furthering its use in industry. 

Many men have said that in their youth they 
much inspiration from the family woodshed. 
is significant that young Charles Martin Hall, 
dent in Oberlin College, chose his 


obtained 
Perhaps it 
still a stu- 
father’s woodshed as 
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the scene of his laboratory experiments. After much 
work and thought and collaboration with the professors 
at Oberlin, with whom he shared his ambition, young Hall 
finally one day extracted from his crucible a small piece 
of aluminum about the size of a pea. He had gone after 
the problem from an electrolytic standpoint, and in his 
woodshed laboratory had rigged up his crude, but ef 
fective apparatus. In those days central power plants, 
while not entirely unknown, were nevertheless not com 
mon and there was no net-work of power lines stretching 
all over the country as there is today. Hall, therefore. 
secured the electric current necessary for his experiment 
from home-made storage batteries. When one considers 
the handicaps under which this young man labored, the 
fact that he had no means and that the tools he worked 
with were home-made, one cannot help but admire the 
courage and spirit which led him on until he finally 
succeeded in doing what he set out to do. 


ALUMINUM ORES 


It has already been said that aluminum is the most 
common metal and the third most common element in 
nature (only oxygen and silicon are more abundant) 
Possibly many have also heard the statement, at one time 
or another, that every clay bank is an aluminum mine 
This is, of course, true only in a comparative sense. That 
is to say, aluminum, which occurs as aluminum oxide, is 
found almost universally and is a large part of a good 
many clays. On the other hand, 
from which it can be economically 
mercial scale at the present time. This ore is commonly 
known as bauxite and takes its name from the town of 
Beaux in France, where it was first discovered. 
are bauxite deposits in the United States, in South Amer 


extracted on a com 
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ca, France, Italy, Germany, Russia and other countries. 
Bauxite varies somewhat in color and appearance. Some 
{ it is a sort of reddish brown and other bauxites are a 


lirty gray color. In its natural state bauxite contains 





ipproximately 20% of aluminum, not, of course, as such, 
but in the form of aluminum oxide. The largest deposit 
§ bauxite in the United States is located at Bauxite, 
\rkansas. The ore from this locality is of the reddish 
brown color and looks much like ordinary red clay. 
EXTRACTION OF ALUMINUM 
Inasmuch as only a part of the bauxite is of any use 
1 the first step in the process of making aluminum 1s to get 
. rid of the waste material and concentrate the ore. In 
: order to accomplish this the bauxite is first of all ground 
to flour fineness and placed in a tank called the digestor. 
[he digestor contains a soda ash liquor, and after the 
| ground bauxite is introduced the tank is closed and sealed 
’ and for a period of approximately one hour is thoroughly 
‘ agitated and mixed by steam at 90 pounds pressure. The 
‘ purpose of this treatment is to obtain a solution of alumi- 
t num oxide. eas . 
| [he liquor is drawn off from the digestor and passes 
a through a series of filter presses, where the organic mat- 
r ter and other waste materials are separated and there re- 
mains for further treatment a pure solution of aluminum 
‘ oxide. From the filter presses the clear liquor is led to 
, a large preciptating tank where it is allowed to stand for 
some forty-eight hours. At the end of this time the 
aluminum oxide has settled out at the bottom of the tank. 
The oxide contains a large amount of chemically com- 
" hined moisture as well as free water and is, in this state, 
commonly known as aluminum hydrate. After the set- 
tling period and after the hydrate has collected at the bot- 
r tom the liquor is drawn off the top of the tank and the 
: aluminum hydrate conveyed to a second bed of filter 
7 presses, where as much additional liquid as possible is 
e removed. 
Having been treated for a second time in the filter 
presses the aluminum hydrate is conveyed to calciners. 
: The calciners are large revolving cylindrical drums, simi- 
¥ lar to those seen in cement plants. They are about 125 
” feet long and 10 feet or 15 feet in diameter. In the cal- 
" ciners the hydrate is subjected to a very high temperature 


The result- 
aluminum 
50% of 


and-all the remaining moisture is driven off. 
ing product is pure aluminum oxide. This 
xide, or “alumina,” contains approximately 
iluminum and is a fine white powder, somewhat granular 
in texture and about the consistency of dry table salt. 
So much for the preliminary steps in the manufacture 
aluminum. The most difficult part of Mr. Hall's ex- 
perimentations was development of a means to convert 
luminum oxide into aluminum. As already indicated, 
Mr. Hall’s process involved the use of electricity; in fact, 
is fundamentally an electrolytic process. Naturally, the 
ethod employed by Mr. Hall has been considerably re- 
ned, but the basic principle is the same and today all 
minum is produced by means of the Hall process. 
\fter the aluminum oxide comes from the calciners it 
shipped to the various reduction plants. Obviously, 
e the Hall process requires electric current it is only 
ical that the reduction plants should he located near 
rees of hydro-electric power. Without going into in 
ved technical details, the furnaces are large rectangular 
containers lined with carbon. Over each furnace 
on rods are suspended. The furnace itself is the cath- 
ind the carbons are the anode. The furnace is filled 


a mixture of cryolite and aluminum oxide, the car- 
lowered into the mixture and the current turned on. 
resistance offered to the passage of the electric cur- 
venerates sufficient heat so that the whole bath be- 
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comes molten. In this molten state cryolite has the 
property of dissolving aluminum oxide. 

After the aluminum oxide is in solution electrolytic 
action takes place, and the aluminum is deposited out on 
the bottom of the furnace in a molten state. The action 
is much the same as that which takes place when one 
metal is plated on another. Aluminum, though light, is 
heavier than the bath in which it is produced, so that, as 
indicated, it sinks to the bottom where it is allowed to 
accumulate and is drawn off from time to time and poured 
into moulds. 


COM MERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Hall having discovered a method which gave prom 
ise of being adaptable to commercial practice had only 
won a part of the battle. It remained for him not only 
to interest capital in his venture, but also further to develop 
his process until it could actually be called commercial. 
After several years of discouragement tempered with a 
reasonable amount of success, Mr. Hall finally interested 
Pittsburgh capital in his venture and a company was 
formed in the Pittsburgh district. 

Mr. Hall gathered around him a number of other young 
men whose enthusiasm and capacity for sustained effort 
were second only to his own. Many problems confronted 
them, but in spite of every discouragement they kept on 
until they succeeded in building from their slender be 
ginnings what is now one of the most important industries 
in the world and which turns out a product which is widely 
used by almost every other industry. 

Having established a going concern which was turning 
out aluminum produced on a commercial scale there still 
remained one most important problem to be solved. One 
evening after the entire day’s production, amounting to 
something like ten or fifteen pounds, had been brought in 
a wheel-barrow from the plant into the office where it 
was locked up in the office safe for the night, one of the 
young men remarked to the others: “Well, we have ten 
pounds of aluminum, but what in the world are we going 
to do with it?” That remark told the whole story, for it 
was exactly the situation in which they found themselves 
The uses for aluminum were altogether potential. Of 
course, prior to this time some aluminum had been pro 
duced by laboratory methods, but it was so expensive that 
it could only be used in the manufacture of trinkets and 
jewelry and things of that sort. Obviously, there was 
not sufficient outlet along these lines to take the production 
which was now available and which would continue to 
increase. It was therefore necessary for a market to lx 
established, and this is just exactly what was done. In 
a manner of speaking a pound of aluminum was produce: 
and then somebody went out and found a use for it and 
it was sold for that particular purpose. 

An outstanding illustration of this point is the cooking 
utensil business. There is no metal or material bette: 
suited for fabrication into cooking utensils than alumi 
num. After certain experiments were made it seemed ad 
visable to make cooking utensils, not only in order t: 
utilize some of the aluminum production, but also to show 
others what could be done with it. The cooking utensi 
industry today, both in this country and abroad, consunx 
millions of pounds of metal in the form of sheet and ca 
ings. The industry had to be pioneered and the pionec: 
ing was done by Mr. Hall and his associates 

From this small daily output of a few pounds th 
aluminum industry has grown until today the world 
production is something in excess of 425,000,000 pour 
annually. The use of aluminum has spread into alm 
every industry. New applications and uses are fou 
almost daily 

This article will be continued in an early issue.—Ed. 
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Electric Smelting Advancement 


Recent Developments in the Induction Furnace and the Progress It Has Brought Abou 
in the Melting of Metals—Conclusion* 


By G. H. CLAMER, 


President, The Ajax Metal Company 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY 


CORELESS INDUCTION TYPE FURNACE (AJAX NORTHRUP) 


lhe submerged resistor type of furnace has limitations 
in practice resulting from the necessity of using a sub- 
merged resistor as the heater. A certain quantity of metal 
in a liquid condition must be maintained within the re- 
sistor chatnel and sufficient depth in the bath above the 
resistor channel to maintain the secondary circuit. This 
necessity reduces the flexibility of the operation in respect 
to mixture changes. The composition of the metal re- 
maining in the furnace must be such that it can be con- 
verted into the next charge, or else the furnace must be 
completely emptied and metal of the composition next 
to be melted must be poured into the furnace from an 
outside l‘urthermore, if the metal is entirely 
poured out and the. refractory lining allowed to coal, it 
is apt to crack on re-starting. 


source 


This necessitates the continuous application of power 
to the furnace. The amount of power necessary to main 
tain the temperature in the secondary channel, however, 
The induction form of furnace, even in 
nine hours per day service with a holdover of fifteen hours 
per day, is a very efficient melting equipment. 

In the coreless induction furnace the necessity for a 
resistor channel is avoided. In such a furnace the ordinary 
tvpe crucible can be used, or in large furnaces a hearth 
approximating the ordinary crucible dimensional propor 
tions, or a more shallow hearth if such is desired. In 
such a furnace the melted charge can be completely 
emptied 


Is not vreat 


lhe coreless induction furnace requires the application 
of current at a frequency above normal. ‘This means 
a motor generator set in the circuit together with static 


January and February 


shed ur issues for 
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The installatio1 
ot a furnace of this kind is therefore more expensive that 
that of the submerged resistor type furnace, but under 
certain existing conditions this additional cost is war 
ranted. If a number of such furnaces are attached to a 
single generator, the cost per furnace is reduced to 
figure approximating that of the submerged resistor typ: 
furnace. On the other hand, if there is only one furnace 
to be operated, the cost of the one unit is proportionately 
high. 

The coreless type induction furnace is no doubt ot 
greater interest to the ferrous metallurgist than it is to the 
non-ferrous metallurgist, but its application in the ferrous 
field will not be discussed here. 

In the non-ferrous field such furnaces have been use: 
continuously for several years for melting nickel silver 
bronzes and other high temperature alloys in the plants 
of one of our largest wrought brass producers. It has 
heen used also for a number of years for large scale melt 
ing of Sterling silver and its alloys. More recently a 
crucible lift-out tvpe of furnace has been designed, whic! 
should find useful application in melting small charges 
of metal, particularly in the jewelry trade for melting the 
precious metals. Small furnaces of this kind may be op 
erated from relatively inexpensive static generators or 
frequency changers. 

The coreless induction furnace now seems to be destined 
to take an important place in the ferrous field, and it is 
quite certain that it will have a distinct usefulness in 
limited portion of the non-ferrous field. Its usefulness 
is not limited to melting, it used for heat 
treating. 


condensers for power factor correction. 


can als ) be 


RESUME 
The are type of furnace has been highly developed 1 
parallel with the induction furnace, and great improve 
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ts have also been made in the application of fuel oil shut down, and on the other the induction furnace with its 
gas. Twenty-five years ago oil melting was practi- power input over a 24 hour period to maintain a molten 
y in its infancy; gas melting was only used in the secondary ring. Speed of melting leads to efficiency in 
1 welry trade or in melting service where cost was not melting. Namely, the higher the power input in propor- 
msideration. Twenty-five years ago electric furnaces tion to the furnace holding capacity, the greater the 


re scarcely thought of as a possibility for commercial melting speed. The idleness expense for high speed fur- 


lting. naces during periods of shut down is consequently greater 
lhe first commercial electrical melting began in 1915. than for furnaces requiring a smaller connected load. 
and gas fired furnaces are steadily gaining ground The coreless type induction furnace may be operated 
with the electric furnaces in replacing coal fired with a high power input and requires no continuous ap- 
D rnaces. Oil and gas fired furnaces are sometimes in- plication of power as does the submerged resister type 
A led in preference to electric furnaces because of their furnace. This type of furnace may in these respects be 
€1 wer first cost, and the absence of standby cost for power. compared with the are furnace. 
r .¢ installation of electric furnaces demands a good load 


STATISTICS 








a a (extensive use) to compensate for the high first Dr. H. W. Gillett, Chief of the Division of Metallurgy, 
pe \n intelligent decision as to the choice of equipment for nag nie Fags im ye gp beteve cea be a 
ce ist economical operation requires a most careful con- ifth Anniversary Session of the . rent adipic ainerage 
ly | leration of all the factors involved, chief of which is @! Society, makes the following startling statements in 
; | id factor. To secure an advantage in melting cost, the regards to the progress of electric brass melting. 
of | st consideration should be given to the tonnage require- 1,000 electric brass melting furnaces have been built in the 
. . United States both for domestic and export trade. 
he ents per day, and the operating days per month. Should 675,000 tons of brass, bronze and nickel silver were electrically 
US ese be insufficient to warrant the investment cost of melted in 1926, requiring 188,000,000 kilowatt hours. 
tric melting equipment and to satisfactorily absorb These furnaces used $3,000,000.00 worth of electrical energy in 
e | e standby charges imposed by the power ‘company, a 1926 and used 40,000 fewer tons of fuel to generate the electricity 
er | fired furnace should be installed. If power is not 
nts irchased from an outside power company, the equivalent 
las . standby charge should nevertheless be considered. 
lt n general, if electrical melting is under consideration, 
Pa lume of at least two tons of metal per day for 25 days 
ich the month should constitute a minimum amount. This 
eS ure applies to brass melting as distinguished from melt- 
the “ of precious metals, etc. Standby charges are usually 
op i yearly basis, so that continuous operation of electric 
o1 irnaces becomes of far more importance than for fuel 
rnaces. The electric furnace may be compared with the 
ied vork horse. The work horse must be fed whether he 
} is works or does not. If he does not perform sufficient 
na vork, to use the old expression—‘he will eat his head 
less (."" Just so with an ‘electric furnace. If not sufficiently 
eat ed, it will likewise “eat its head off.”’ 


lhe are type furnace to attain efficiency approaching 
e induction furnace, requires a relatively higher con- 








bit cted load than the induction furnace. This means a 

a itively higher standby charge or idleness expense dur- 
periods of shut down. ‘The submerged channel in- FIG. 2—TWO AJAX WYATT FURNACES AT PLANT Ol 
tion furnace, on the other hand, to be kept in imme- SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


ite operating condition, must have sufficient power at than would have been used direct in fuel fired furnaces, and saved 
times applied to it to hold in a molten condition the 13,500 tons of metal that the fuel fired furnaces would have lost 
constituting the secondary loop. In 24 hours per 90% of the metal melted in the wrought brass industry is melted 
operation, the induction furnace is unquestionably Hoyer 1a metal melted in the brass foundry industry 
efficient than the arc furnace, and is therefore under ~ x tots one loss in 1926 was $2,500,000.00. It would 
ions of good load factor, the more desirable type of have taken $1,000,000.00 worth of crucibles to melt the metal lost 
ice. It is then entirely a matter of calculation to and $1,500,000.00 worth of fuel to melt it. 
ne at what reduced load factor one or the other The above figures, which in 1927 have no doubt been 
ese two types becomes the most economical in opera- greatly exceeded, vividly picture the tremendous advance 
On the one hand, the are type furnace with its made in the art of metal melting in the short period of 


vely high demand cost and its heating up cost after about ten years by the introduction of electric melting 


bs¢ 





Removing Lead from Babbitt 


Will you kindly suggest a cheap method of remov- not lead. “The only way you can use such a mixture in 
ead from babbitt metal having a lead content varying a tin base metal is to add a small amount at a time, as a 
0% down to 2%. The original mixture of the small amount of lead does no harm but often is not 
we have was 85 tin, 7%4 copper, 71% antimony. allowed. Therefore, it must be used for babbitt metal 
igh carelessness in handling, considerable lead got where lead is allowed, or sweat in a sweating furnace 
the reclaim. and recover the tin and lead and use for solder of babbitt 


(here is no cheap method of removing lead from containing lead and tin made from same. The antimony 
metal composed of tin, antimony and copper. and copper are remelted and disposed of to best advan 
is a method of removing copper and antimony but tage—W. J. Rearpon. 
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The Fundamentals of Brass Foundry Practice 


A Description of the Basic Laws Which Control the Melting and Casting of Metals and Their 
Application to Practical Foundry Operations* —Part 15. 


By R. R. CLARKE, 


Foundry Superintendent 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY 


VENTING THE MOLD 

As stated before, the two gases that occur in a mold 
are heated air in the open mold and steam and volatile gas 
in the sand. The first is a quick, active and is to 
be dealt with promptly. Vents for it should be fine and 
numerous, spreading over a broad surface and leading di- 
rectly into the open mold from the top or side, or through 
the flask joints where the nature of the work requires it. 
In leaving the mold the hot air should be slightly crowded 


by the metal and ~ above or ahead of the metal. Too 
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FIG. 52—THIN SQUARE PLATE, SID! VENTED 


free an exit, as through large vents or open risers, makes 
for strong air currents and for suction, which in turn 
might induce pocketing and trapping of air in the metal, 


as well as greater oxidation, collapse of delicate mold 
parts, localized deposits of dross, and other undesirable 
effects. Occasions occur now and then where full and 
free atmospheric venting is a benefit, as in the crown 
of thin metal high w 4 in the cope of a mold, but in the 
average case a number of finer vents that just “ease” 


the gases off is the better practice. Vocketing of air in 
a mold which sometimes prevents thin castings from run- 
ning can be caused by a vent which may direct 


currents to and past it to some unvented part of the mold 


gas 


where it pockets and displaces metal. Fig. 52, a thin 
square plate side vented, is another possibility. Gated 
at A and b and poured hard, the metal practically shuts 
off the escape of air and pockets it in the mold centre 


With gates at C and D, these side vents n, e, b. g, ete 
oht be of some value 
lhe: main effects of atmospheric gas on castings are 
runken copes, mis-run sections, entrapped air cavities 
ind localized dross, as well as increased oxidation, ovet 
taxed molds and sudden jar and explosion of gases result 
ng im the callapse of the mold, strained castings, run 


Thy ] ‘ niolitine ‘ . } , + 
His ist Cone on arises when the 


mulate mae pressure then escape and “oO oft” 
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Steam and volatile gases occur in the sand and must be 
kept away from the matal in the open mold. When thes 
gas pressures increase unduly under the surface sand 
crust, the crust buckles, peels or lifts, and a scabbed cast 
ing results. If the pressure continues, the metal boils 
violently, tearing away the mold walls, and the “cut away 
on the casting eventuates. If exerted on viscous or on 
plastic metal, the respective consequences are gas bubbles 
and indentations of surface. Sand gas vents should 
main avenues for the gases that reach them through the 
permeability of the sand. They should be sized, placed 
and multiplied according to the varying volumes and 
pressures of gases arising from the differing bulks and 
surfaces of metal involved in the casting. They should 
always stop safely short of the open mold to avoid meta 
breaking into and clogging them; this might also creat 
much more gas that would need to be eliminated. The 
sand “openness” is a factor in determining the vent fre- 
quency. A general principle of mold venting is that the 
more nearly a sand body is entirely surrounded by metal 
the greater are the volume and pressure of gases generated 
in it. Fig. 53 gives an illustration of this principle in 
green sand molding. Gases developing in the green cor 
are heavy and should be carried away by large vents t 
the bottom board, thence freely off to the atmosphere. [I 
cores of this size and nature, the centre of the core shou! 
he of crushed coke or some other very open material. 

Sand gas vents underlying the open mold should 
amply sized and proceed to the bottom board where pro 
visions for continuing the channel to the outer air shou! 
be made. Vents along the side of a mold should extend t 
the bottom of the pattern and be so spaced as not to over 
tax the gases in finding them through the sand. At th 
same time they should not be so close as to allow metal t 
break into them. In further reference to sand gas venting 
it might be here observed that the ‘‘vented”’ flask, i.e., 1! 
flask with openings in its sides and end surfaces, has 
distinct advantage over the unvented flask. Fig. 54 i 
representative example of good practice in side and hott 
venting of molds. 
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DRY CORES AND MOLDS 
Nemarks so far on gases refer chiefly to the green mold 
its green parts. The same general principles apply 
er . to dry cores and to dry molds. Between the green 
id and the dry mold the “skindried” mold is a marginal 
ibility. This skin dried mold is simply a drying and 
rdening of the surface crust of the mold and is made 
either with or without a thin facing; the surface of the 
id is then painted or sprayed with water containing 
a binding and hardening element such as molasses and is 
+t be then dried. The thickness of the crust depends altogether 
Ride the thickness of the facing or the depth to which the 
sand molasses water has penetrated. There is nothing arbitrary 
cast- 
boils 
Nay Side 
r on Vents 
bbles 
d be 
1 the 
laced 
and 
; and 
10uld 
metal 
reat 
The 
t fre- 
it the 
neta! 
rated 
le it 
1 core 
nts ti 
e. fh 
houl i 
al. oad | 
ld be ' UW Wit7) 
e pro . Bottonr 
shoul Vents 
end t FIG. 54-VENTING AGAINST SAND GASES 
~yed about the facing used and it varies with the nature 
At th of the casting. A facing used by the author for 
etal t verage purposes consists of 5 parts molding sand 
aap ind 2 parts sharp sand, to 30 parts of which is added 
€., Une | part binder such as flour or kordek. The drying is 
has isually done either with heated plates or with a blow 
4 Is rch. In either case, care must be taken not to dry it 
_e fast or play the flame too long on any given surface ; 
generates excess steam and results in the surface 
ling and peeling. Too intense a heat, or too long an 
lication of heat burns out the bond and leaves the 
| in powder. When the surface of the sand will not 
| to the touch, it may be assumed that the skin is 
iently dried. 
he skin dried mold is applicable to expansive surfaces, 
ite surfaces and frail mold parts, and metal volumes 
between the green and the all-dry mold range 
ient and experience must dictate its uses as well 
imitations. In any mold, whether skin dried or all 
| . what the sand loses in moisture it gains in volatile 
, as compared to green sand ; and the gases, though ot 
j ent nature, are no less dangerous. In the dry mold of 
/ 77) | sand, the gases vary with the richness of bond, 
. s volatile nature, and with its state of “burned 
lryness. Venting is of greater importance in the 
ly 


dry mold than the green, but the same general 
ples of practice adhere. In further reference to the 
ried mold it is worthy of mention that its limits 
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can often be stretched by using a strong facing around 
the pattern and backing up with a very open sand. By 
this method the author has made many complicated and 
bulky copper castings weighing up to as much as one ton. 

The all dry mold sand mix varies widely. All require- 
ments are met by sufficient openness for the gases and 
enough bond to hold the sand together in drying and 
against the action of the metal. Just what these exact 
requirements are in different grades of work is a profit 
able foundry study. It is a dangerous and expensive 
folly to fall below them on the one hand, while it is rash to 
exceed them on the other. 


METAL 


GASES 


Metal gases are those that generate within the body 
of the metal in its molten state and escape as the metal re- 
turns to a solid state. These gases are rather of a chem1- 
cal or metallurgical than a physical consideration. They 
are seldom, if ever, of mold origin, and they have no 
effect whatever on the mold. They are, in short, a force 
inside the metal body working outward, and not a force 
outside working inward, as are the sand gases. They 
seem to be more partitioned or partitioning than the sand 
gases ; gases that exist either in small individual particles 
unable to unite, or as parts of larger bodies that break 
up into these particles in escaping through the metal. 
Their effect on the casting is porosity of the honey comb 
type which permeates the metal throughout. An in 
dication of their activity will most often be found in the 
pouring sprue head, which in cooling swells up instead 
of shrinking. The porosity indicates that the metal 
solidifies around many fine channels of escaping gas. To 
what extent these gases escaping through plastic metal 
are aided by the contraction of the metal is a question 
In liquid metal, such as in liquid copper, the gases some- 
times lift the metal bodily and cause it to flow back out 
of the mold through the sprue. The nature and origin 
of these gases are matters of chemistry and of metallurgy 
and cannot be fully considered here. It is claimed that 
among them have been found nitrogen, hydrogen, sulphur 
ous gas, and oxygen. ly deduction the author inclines 
to the belief that oxygen is the chief offender, Gasified 
metal and oxidized metal originate in a simular manner 
and, in part, respond to a similar cure. This seems to 
point to an identical agent of offence. Melting practice 
is chiefly responsible for gaseous metal and includes de 
tails such as “soaking” the metal, leaving it unprotected, 
overheating it, and pouring at too high a temperature 

\lmost any copper alloy that is poured extremely hot will 
show the gaseous effect. When the casting demands 
extremely hot metal, the author invariably adds a small 
quota of zinc or a trace of phosphorus, or both, to reduce 
the possibility of oxidation and gas. It is indicated by 
experience that further causes of gas in metal are newly 
lined and damp furnaces and pouring ladies, and acci 
dental contaminations with metal that 
the melt 


is intended 


not 


1) 


DRY CORES AND THEIR VENTING 


The dry core is a body of bonded sand functioning in 


r some position of the mold where OTCET 
sand would be impractical, unsafe or impossible 
Primarily, the dry core 1s used in a mold under the follow 


some need ( 


ing conditions: First, where the part is such that gree 
sand cannot cope with the metal action; second, where 
the part is so located or formed that the pattern cannot 


integrally include it for green sand; third, where the us: 
of a dry core will greatly facilitate and cheapen moldin 
costs as compared to the use of yreen sand 


This series will be continued in an early issue—Ed 
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Drawing and Stripping Silver Plated Copper Wire 


A Discussion of the Methods and Lubricants Used in These Operations 


().—In the drawing down of silver-plated copper wire, 
we have trouble, now and then, with the silver coming off 
the wire as it is being drawn through a diamond die. We 
keep the wire greased with bees-wax to prevent this, but it 
does not do away with it entirely. Would this be due to 
the plating or the method of keeping the wire greased ° 

We would also like your opinion on a practical and 
economical method of salvaging silver on silver-plated 
copper wire. 


\. (1)—We presume your trouble is caused in silver 
plating the copper wire. Silver is just as ductile as cop- 
per and the elongation is almost identical. Your dif- 


heulty would indicate, then, that the silver is not adherent 
ind flakes off in the final wire drawing operation or 
operations. By increasing the free cyanide content of the 
silver plating solution, you will no doubt obtain a more 
adherent silver deposit. If you do not succeed in doing 
so by the addition of 1 0z. sodium cyanide, or more,. per 
vallon of solution, it would be advisable to run the copper 
wire through a cyanide of mercury dip first. The dip is 
prepared as follows 


a eee ee oe ..1 gallon 
Sodium cyanide 6 ozs 
Mercuric oxide.......... .Y oz 

Remove the excess before the wire passes into the 


silver solution by passing through two layers of felt or 
jute 

Uh remove copper 
wire would be to form a silver sulphide on the wire with 
polysulphide of sodium, in hot aqueous solution. ‘Then 
reduce the silver sulphide with a solution of sodium 
cyanide and deposit the silver out metallically upon steel 
cathodes. The cathodes could afterwards be used as 
anodes in_ resilver the 


simplest method to silver from 


plating wire.—CHARLES H. 

1 Roe TOR 
\. (2)—Viewing your first problem from a distance 
and without the advantage of being able to follow 


would say you can discard the idea that the 
lamage is due to the drawing operation. While beeswax 
does not rank high as a lubricant for this purpose, we 
issume vou have adopted it in order to meet some special 
condition 


through, we 


In any 
but we 


event, mechanical defects run pretty constant, 
note vou state that this trouble occurs “now and 
then,” which would point to the silver plating problem. A 
careful inspection of the wire where the silver has come 
off should show hard to tell just what the 
with the so many factors enter into tt 


this It is 


trouble plating’ 1s, 


One of the causes of peeling where a cyanide solution is 
used (you do not say what kind of solution you use) 1s 
the relation between the cvanide content and the current 
density If the solution contains too much cyanide or the 


current density is too strong, the plate will not adhere 
firmly to the coppel 7 


wire For the control of the cyanide 

i reliable test would be to see 1t the coppel will become 
coated with silver without the aid of electricity 

\nother point to watch is the thickening of the solution 

wl to the accumulation of salts that have no direct 

rearing on the plating lhe process 15S full of subtleties 


nd can only be controlled by the operator 

There are standard ways to s‘rip silvered articles, but 
are not adapted to the handling of small quantities 
way to do this would be to immerse the silver coated 
wire in a mixture of equal parts of fuming sulphuric acid 
ind nitric acid. The acid will dissolve the silver and as 
ng as no water is introduced in the mixture, the copper 


th 


ice 


7 


will not dissolve. The mixture should be kept close: 
prevent the acids from absorbing moisture from the air 
To recover the silver from the solution, dilute the mix 
ture with, say, 1% its volume of water, and add hy 
chloric acid (muriatic acid). Keep adding acid until no 
more precipitate is formed. The silver has in this v 
Leen precipitated as silver chloride. This precipitate 
be filtered and washed and used as pure silver chloride t 
make up more fresh solutions. But if it is desired to have 
it as metallic silver, the precipitate is melted in a crucible 
with calcined soda and charcoal. Another process, though 
much slower, would be to dissolve the silver on the wir 
with potassium or sodium cyanide by leaving the wire i: 
a tank of cyanide. The copper will be attacked, too, 
could be controlled by not leaving the bare wire too long 
after the silver has been dissolved. The silver from the 
solution can be recovered by precipitating it with zinc dust 
or zinc shavings. The zine throws down the copper t 
is in the solution together with the silver, but the pre 
cipitate consisting of silver, zinc and copper can be melt 
to a button, and cupelled. Another way: The precipitat 
can be dissolved in a mixture of sulphuric and nitric a 
and the silver precipitated in the form of silver chlo: 
by adding hvydtochloric acid, or common salt to the n 
ture in which the silver and the copper and zinc precipi 
has dissolved. This precipitate, sil 
chloride, is filtered and fused in a crucible with soda 
and charcoal, recovering pure silver, or the silver chlo 
can be used to make fresh solutions for the plating tat 
\WittiamM J. Pettis. 


been second 


().—In reply to our question in regard to lubric: 
used for drawing fine silver plated copper wire, you sta‘ 
that bees-wax, which we use, does not rank high a 
lubricant for this purpose. We would like to know w! 
the best lubricants are for drawing wire and the meth 
used to apply them. 

If there are any late books or papers devoted to wit 
drawing, we would be pleased if you could send us 
names of the publications and_ the 
publishers. 


\. (1).—Two parts beeswax and one part yellow ro 
melted together might result in a better lubricant, 
removal of the silver deposit from the copper wire is 
caused by the. lubricating factor; either the silver is 1 
adherent at times or there is insufficient silver deposi 


addresses of 


upon the copper wire to withstand the final draw 
operation through the diamond dies. \ more pet 


control of the silver plating solution is necessary, | 
chemically and electrically, to produce a uniform de} 
of silver that will be adherent and of sufficiently unit 
thickness to withstand the final drawing operation. 

It is customary to silver plate copper wire, dead 
at 18 or 20 L. & S. gauge, then draw it down cor 
uously to the required thickness. The silver should 
1% of the weight of the wire, e.g., wire 99 Ibs.. silver 
posited 1 Ib—Cwrartes H. Proctor. 

\. (2)—Various soap powders are used generally 
on many machines. The type known as the straight 
wire drawing machine uses a liquid composed of Col 
soap and water, through which the wire runs. 

For literature on the subject, “Wire and Wire P: 
ucts,” published at Washington, N. J. 


. covers this gri 
quite thoroughly. 


Manufacturers of wire mill mac! 
ery have considerable information on this subject: 
given to patrons or prospects——WILLIAM J. Pettis 
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The Growth of Industrial Cleaning 


The History, Chemistry and Mechanics of Metal Cleaners—Conclusion™ 


By D. J. BENOLIEL, 


International Chemical Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THE METAL INDUSTRY 


hile on the classification of cleaners it may be well to 
h here the difference between caustic potash and 
ic soda and to show just why the former is so super- 
the latter. 
is a well-known chemical fact that the combination 
alkali, whether potash or soda, with saponifiable oil 
rease (vegetable or animal) will produce a soap. 
process is called “saponification” and is what takes 
to a greater or less extent, in every cleaning solu- 
However, mineral oils cannot be saponified but 
« “emulsified’—a physical action. By far the vast 
ity of work is cleaned by the combination of these 
saponification and emulsification. 
both saponification and emulsification, caustic 
and its salts prove much more effective and eco- 
il than caustic soda and its compounds. Here are 


sons: 


Oocesses 


Potash is much more soluble than soda. 
“107 parts of KOH dissolves in 100 parts H,O 

“i | 

(Page 716, “Dictionary of Chemical Solubili- 
ties” by A. M. Comey, published by Mac 
Millan Company, New York). 

“46.36 parts of NaOH dissolves in 100 parts of 

HO at 15° C” 

(Page 851, “Dictionary of Chemical Solubih 
ties” by A. M. Comey, published by Mac- 
Millan Company, New York. 

Potash will saponify much more rapidly than 


Caustic potash is preferable to caustic soda since 

h soaps are more readily soluble than soda soaps. 

more intimate contact of the reacting masses thus 

(o bring saponification more rapidly to an end... .” 

ige 105, Volume 1, “Chemical Technology of Oils, 
ind Waxes” by J. Lewkowitch. Published by Mac- 
& Company, London). 

Potash salts are more powerful emulsifiers than 

corresponding soda salts. 

The potash soap produced in the cleaning solu- 
is a far better emulsifier than a soda soap. 

t can readily be realized that practically the best soap 
| consist of sodium (or better potassium) salts of 
icids. ha 
ige 39, Section No. 1, “The Modern Soap and De- 
nt Industry” by Geoffrey Martin, published by 

lLockwood & Son, London). 
Potash produces a “soft” soap which is much 
soluble than a soda or “hard” soap. As a 
the following advantages accrue: 


) 


(he more soluble soap dissolves more quickly and 
ire allows the cleaning solution to eat more rapidly 

the layer of grease. 

\s the potash is so very soluble it insures a rapidly 
ed, freely rinsed surface. 


vas published in our issue of January, 1928 





“It must be remembered, however, that the solubility of 
soaps in water is a factor, which affects their lathering 
and cleansing powers. Many soaps which otherwise are 
suitable for laundry work possess the defect of being 
sparingly soluble in water.” 

“1 part of sodium cleate (soda soap) is soluble in 10 

parts of water. 

“1 part of potassium cleate (potash soap) is soluble 

in 4+ parts of water.” 
(Table of Solubilities foot of page 43, “Technical 


Handbook of Oils, Fats, and Waxes” by Fryer 
and Weston, published by University Pres: 
Cambridge, England. ) 

“Caustic potash is preferable to caustic soda since 


potash soaps are more readily soluble than soda soaps.” 

From the above it can be seen just 
potash cleans more effectively than soda 
explanation of its. economy. 

[f potash cleans three or four times as rapidly as soda, 
then one can put three or fou much work 
through the same tank during the same period of time 
That is one way to look at the proposition. If we follow 
this line of reasoning a little further, we can easily see 
that if one pound of potash is used instead of three or 
four pounds of soda we will obtain the same speed in 
cleaning as with soda, with the resulting economy and 
freely rinsed work. 

Herein lies the statement that “one pound of potash 
will do the work of three or four pounds of soda.’ All 
agree that most of a cleaning solution is lost by being 
actually carried from the tank on cleaned work. There 
fore, if a two-ounce solution of potash will give the same 
speed as a six or eight ounce solution of soda, only two 
ounces of cleaning material will be lost when a gallon oi 
solution is removed on cleansed work. Hence the great 
economy of potash. 

“The amount of potash required to clean is only about 
14 the amount of caustic soda formerly used.” (State 
ment from Independent Engineering Report made by A. 
C. Nielsen Company on a large Hardware manufacturing 
company ). 

“We have used First Sorts Potash in our plant for 
some time, and we find it is very much superior to soda 
and ordinary compound cleaners for cleaning metal prod- 
ucts.” (Statement by production head of a large electri 
cal corporation ). 

In metal cleaning the subject of soaps alone is a very 
intricate and interesting one. Frankly they are really the 
only satisfactory materials yet found that efficiently and 
economically remove those troublesome buffing dirts from 
oxidizable metals. We are assuming that gasoline and 
similar materials are out of the question due to price and 
danger. Many concerns have tried to clean buffing dirt 
with alkali cleaners with rather poor results unless they 
employ cleaners of the third class with the electric cur 
rent. Many buffing compositions have as a binder a 
saponifiable material such as stearic acid. When this 
combines with soda the hardest of hard soaps is formed 


how and why 
Now for an 


times as 
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and the dirt is glued firmly on the work in combination 
with a difficult rinsing soap. A special soap emulsifies 
the binder and thus loosens the dirt which can easily be 
removed by mechanical means, such as agitation in the 
cleaning solution 

So much for the technology of the chemicals. Next 
we shall speak of the mechanical end of industrial clean- 
ing—the methods by which the work is handled and the 
correct application of the various chemicals. This will 
round out the entire subject. 

For the technician who is interested in further scien 
tihc references going into further detail on the above 
statements relative to the use of potash, the following 
publications are suggested. 

“Chemical Technology & 
Waxes’’—Lewkowitch 

“Seifenfabrikation”’ 

“Transactions Amer. Chemical Sec. 1914 195957"-—1] 
W. McBain, N. E. Martin 

“Chem. Zeitschrift 1911, 
koft. 

“Chemical Solubilities” | 


KOH and NaOH) 


Analysis of Oils, Fats, & 


C. Deite (Berlin). 


1027°°—Shufetf and Schesta 


( ‘omey ( ¢ omparison of 


APPLICATION OF INDUSTRIAL CLEANSERS 


Much mechanical ingenuity has been applied to the use 
of modern cleaning compounds to give the very best re- 
sults. Most metal cleaning today, as formerly, is done in 
tanks, either still or electrically connected. The other 
chief cleaning methods are: washing machines, tumbling 


barrels, automatic tanks, steam sprays, air sprays, and 
mechanical brushing 
TANKS 
Let us take up the question of tanks. The kind of 


work that can be handled to advantage varies according 
to plant conditions, equipment, etc. They are almost 
always used where work should be made chemically clean 
just prior to electroplating. ‘They are also used to a great 
extent in the rough cleaning of machined parts before in- 
spections, stocking, or assembling; in the cleaning of 
metal work prior to painting, enamelling, lacquering, or 
japanning ; for cleaning repair parts in automotive service 
stations and railroad shops; for stripping japan; for re- 
moving burnt-on oils; and for practically every other 
cleaning job where the piece is of such a size that it can 
he handled to advantage in a tank. 

Cleaning tanks should be made of steel, iron, or wood 
and should be heated by means of steam coils, live steam, 
or gas pipes, preferably placed on the side of the tank 
from which the work is to be removed. One should 
always have this heat on the working side of the tank 
hecause this sets up convection currents, which keeps the 
accumulated grease and dirt away from the side of the 
tank from which the work is removed. For the general 
run of cleaning the solution should be kept boiling. How- 
ever, whenever handling oxidizable metals, lower tempera- 
tures are preferable in order to prevent undue tarnishing 

\fter the taken from the cleaning tank, it 
should, in almost every case, be rinsed in clear hot water 
This final rinse effectively knocks off any accumulated 
grease, dirt, and oil which has not been entirely washed 
off in the cleaning tank 

When the electric current is used in cleaning metals, 
one gets the advantage of mechanical cleaning as well as 
chemical cleaning. This mechanical cleaning is caused by 
the evolution of gas on the work, these gas bubbles actu 
ally forcing off the particles of grease which are then at 
tacked by the emulsifying and saponifying action of the 
chemical cleaner in the solution. In this manner the 
cleaning takes place in a most rapid and economical way 


work 1S 
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To get the best results, the work to be cleaned sh 
be hung on the negative bus bar of the dynamo. Thi; js 
ordinarily termed the cathode in the cleaning tank. Oy 
this cathode hydrogen gas is being evolved. The reason 
for so hanging the work is evident when one considers 
that there is twice as great a volume of hydrogen 
molecule of water, H,O, as there is of oxygen. In this 
manner when water is electrolized, one gets twice the 
volume of gas at the cathode that one would get at 
anode. Inasmuch as it is this nascent gas that gives the 
cleaning action, it can easily be seen that the grea 
amount of gas at the cathode gives much better cleaning 
results. In addition hydrogen is a reducing agent where 
as oxygen would oxidize the softer metals. 

In the operation of an electric cleaner, 10 to 12 volts 
will give the best results. However, the voltage must be 
increased in accordance with the load of metal put in the 
cleaning tank, inasmuch as the cleaning depends on the 
current density. The reason it is necessary to raise the 
voltage is because the decrease in resistance is not quite 
proportional to the increased area of metal in the tank, 
and therefore, a higher voltage is required to produce the 
same current density. As far as the correct current 
density is concerned, this should be sufficiently great to 
cause copious evolution of gas on the work. Of course 
it is impossible to use alternating current. Direct current 
is the only kind that can give results. 

Sometimes it is preferable to use a double throw 
switch in cleaning electrically. Inasmuch as an electri 
cleaning tank is rigged up in exactly the same manner as 
an electro plating tank, frequently foreign metals in 1! 
cleaning tank are plated on to the metals being clean 
When a double throw switch is used, the current can } 
reversed for a couple of seconds after the work 
cleaned. This reversed current will tend to throw off an 
foreign metals from the surface. Then the current should 
be thrown back for a moment before removing the work 
from the tank. 


1e 


WASHING MACHINES 


Washing machines are a comparatively recent develop 
ment in the field of metal cleaning, and there are several 
excellent types upon the market. All these machines fall 
into two distinct classes: 


1. Those that throw the cleaning 
work by means of paddles. 


solution upon the 


2. Those that impinge the cleaning solution on_ the 


work by means of sprays and nozzles. 


the lower section wh 
The paddle type thr: 


\ll machines have tanks in 
contains the cleaning solution. 
this solution from the sides on to the work whereas the 
spray type pumps the solution from the tank either 
through fixed nozzles or rotating nozzles or rotating 
sprays placed above, below or on the sides of the work 

For continuous cleaning it is invariably necessary 
have a so-called ‘conveyor type” of washing machine. 
There are three types of conveyors : 

1. An automatic bar conveyor whereby large pieces 

baskets can be carried through the machine on the 
endless chain. 


~ 


2. A wire mesh bar conveyor whereby pieces can 
thrown directly on the wire mesh and cart 
through the machine on the endless chain. 

3. The rotary, perforated drum conveyor wher: 

small parts can be carried through the machine 

the rotary motion 


The conveyor goes through the washing machine 
that the work can be put in at one end and removed 
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other end thoroughly clean. The most advanced 
s of washing machines consist of three units. 
A washing unit containing the chemical cleaning 
solution. 
A rinsing unit containing merely clear hot water. 
\ drying unit. 


he conveyor carries the work from the beginning of 
first unit to the end of the third unit so that it is now 
ble to put the dirtiest kind of work on a conveyor at 
end of a complete washing machine and to remove it 
the other end completely clean and dry ready for the 
t operation. 
(hese washing machines are admirably suited for the 
caning of machine parts (rough and heavy duty clean- 
sheet metal parts to be japanned or plated, work to 
acquered, screw machine products, and similar work. 
hey are not suited for handling jobs that require a great 
eal of time such as stripping japan and paint. 


UMBLING BARRELS 


lumbling barrels are practically a necessity where one 
s to contend with small work such as bolts, nuts, rivets, 


staples, hooks and eyes, grommets, ring’s, pins, and similar 
types. It would be quite difficult to handle these in per- 
forated baskets in a tank, but the tumbler takes care of 
the situation ideally. 
mechanical as well as chemical cleaning is brought into 
play, but another important point is that the rubbing of 
the pieces against one another actually tends to polish 
them. The tumbler is really a godsend to work with 


Of course, in the tumbling process 


ough edges or burrs for it smooths the metal as it is be- 
ng cleansed 
SPRAY SYSTEMS 


Much work has been recently done on the application 
the principle of atomization to the manipulation of 
leaning solutions. This spray system is excellent for 
eaning large machinery, automobiles, railway cars, loco- 
tives, and similar large jobs; although it is also applied 
many factories for cleaning floors and small work. 
he common method is to heat a container full of clean- 
solution and to atomize this directly upon the work 
vith a spray gun. This method works admirably except 
here it is necessary to strip paint or handle very difficult 
Often on these difficult jobs it is necessary to use a 
mg cleaner, and the fumes from the spray are often 
ectionable. On this type of work the “flow on” pro- 
is used. In this system the container holding the 
tion 1s placed on a level above the work to be cleaned. 
heated solution is then flowed by gravity over the 
iace, and after it has been allowed to soak for a while 
entire surface is attacked with a steam spray, which 
hes up the job. 
many shops steam is not available, and here air 
s have given good results. The solution heated 
vas burner and then sprayed by means of compressed 
Of course, the spray system gives the advantage of 
tability, mobility, and mechanical force of the steam 


iT 


CHOOSING THE CLEANING COMPOUND 


‘ 


iny men experienced in the metal trades, frequently 
What is the best cleaner on the market?’ The 
tion is ridiculous for, as outlined above, a compound 
will give ideal results one place will fail miserably in 
her. The correct cleaner to use depends upon: 


a) The metal to be cleaned. 

b) The substance to be removed. 
The subsequent operation through which the 
work is to be put. 

1) The method of handling. 
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(e) The personal preference of the operator as to 
the type of compound. 
(f) Whether speed or cost of solution is paramount. 
(g) A number of other plant conditions. 

Only when a really qualified expert has studied all the 
above points can the really ideal cleaner be placed in the 
plant. The trouble today is that there are really few men 
qualified to analyze conditions and still fewer concerns in 
a position to furnish just the correct cleaner for each in- 
dividual operation. A number of concerns have succeeded 
in putting cleaning compounds into the patent medicine 
class and, unfortunately, many plant managers and pur- 
chasing agents have come to look upon cleaner men as 
patent medicine peddlers. The sooner this impression is 
removed, the better it will be for all. 

There are many factors to be considered in choosing the 
best cleaner for a job. Of course, results should come 
first; that goes without saying. By results one means 
that the metal surface should be cleaned absolutely cor- 
rectly for its next operation. It should® be chemically 
clean for plating or japanning, or cleaned without ge 
ing for lacquering, or cleaned without the possibility « 
rusting for stocking, and so on. Next, time is a very im 
portant item in most cases. Then comes cost of solution, 
not only in first making it up, but in its upkeep over a 
production period, in other words, “the life of the 
cleaner.” And one must not forget to reckon the labor 
cost in operation, for if extra wiping, scrubbing, or dip- 
ping is necessary, the compound becomes very expensive 
no matter what its original cost. After the above factors 
have been determined, then, and only then, can one look 
at the price per pound. One should look closely here for 
many a cleaning compound costing 12c. is doing fine 
work in a plant where an &c. cleaner would give just as 
good and efficient results. The bulk of metal work should 
not require high priced cleaners. 

As stated before, the way to insure maximum cleaning 
results at minimum cost is to invite a trained cleaning ex- 
pert from a qualifed concern, which manufactures a com- 
plete line of fairly priced cleaners, to view conditions at 
first hand. This representative should enter the plant as 
a physician and frankly and fully discuss each problem 
with the production man, taking into consideration every 
possible factor. 

Then by virtue of his experience and the advice of the 
technical department he should personally install the 
proper cleaning materials that give just the results de- 
sired on each particular job. If each problem in the plant 
is studied carefully in this manner, cleaning troubles 
would be kept at the minimum, and costs held down to 
bed-rock 


Rapid Brazing 
().—We wish to inquire through your research depart- 
ment, if it is possible to braze an 18 gauge brass collar 
to a 12 gauge brass stud in any other way than gas 
brazing. We require a 23/ 
quick, simple method that »— / A,— 
can be worked in quantity 
production. -—. 
| 
| 
| 


= 


¥ 
| Flan 


A.—Try the dip method USmick 


process same as followed in 

the bicycle trade. A quick 

and fast method is sweating | | 
with soft solder if practical 
See sketch for making same 
from one piece. I make fer- 
rules or tail. pieces as per 
sketch in thousand _ lots. ln 
Use two rollers for swedg- mee 


m4 ° y 4 ) 
ing.—P. W. Bratr ONE PIECE FERRULI 


Brass Tubing 
/8 Gauge 
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The Walrus and 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY 





the walrus, morse, or sea-horse as it is sometimes 
called is a large marine mammal allied to the seals, but 
representing a family by itself. The English term “wal- 
rus” is a corruption of the Scandinavian “valross” or 
“valros,”’ meaning “whale-horse,” and from this we prob- 
ably vet the term sea-horse. 

\ full grown walrus measures as much as 16 feet from 
head to tail, and is an exceedingly heavy and clumsy 
















































animal, very massive about the shoulders. The animal 
weighs well over 1 ton when fully grown, and measures 
9 to 12 feet round the chest. The head is rounded, and 


the muzzle short and broad, 
covered with © stiff bristly 


whiskers The eyes ar 
small, and the animal has no 
sible ears Instead of 
terminating in a snout, the 
nostrils of the Walrus are 
ituated high above the 


mouth, on what seems to be 
the middle of the tace 
lhe surface of the skin 
covered with short, stift 
ur, very patchy, and vary 
ing in color from light yel 
owish brown to dark chest 


nut lhe skin itself is very 
thick, especially on the 
shoulders, where it has been 
measured over 2'4 1in., and 


it hang’s here in deep and 
heavy foids 

lhe most striking’ feature 
of the walrus is its pair of 
heavy, ivory tusks which 
protrude downwards from 
the upper jaw. These are 
curved slightly inwards, and 
measure about 23 1n., though 
about 6 in. of this is  hid- 
den in the skull. The ivory 
of the tusks is inferior to 
that of the elephant and is 
not of much commercial 
value They are used 


used by the walrus to lift 

itself out of the water on to the ice. The walrus also 
makes use of them to dig its food out of the sand on the 
sea bottom, and they are its only weapon of defence. 


WHERE THE WALRUS IS FOUND 


The walrus is found in herds, sometimes over a hun- 
dred in number, in the northern circumpolar regions, liv- 
ing as far north as explorers have penetrated. But on the 
\tlantic coast of America they were found in the 16th 
century as far south as Nova Scotia, while in the last cen- 
tury they were common in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
off the coast of Labrador. 

Several years ago the walrus was found in large num- 
bers off the coast of Spitsbergen, but owing to the large 
number of whalers which were sent to capture it in that 
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vicinity, it has been driven away to the north coast 
Siberia and the Kara Sea, and in the west to Hudso 
Say, Davies Straits and Greenland, where it is fai: 
plentiful at the present time. 

Another species of walrus (Odobaenus Obesus) | 
been found on the North Pacific Coast, in the Beri 
Straits, Kamchatka, Alaska, and the Pribylof Islan 
This walrus is even larger than the Atlantic species, w 
a hide which is much heavier on the shoulder and v 
wrinkled. The head is also different in shape, while 
tusks of the Pacific walrus are longer and slenderer. 
COMMERCIAL VALUI 


The commercial produ 
of the walrus are its oil, hi 
and ivory. Its flesh is 
chief article of food for 
Eskimo and Chukchi, 
latter tribe depending mai 
on the walrus for its supp 

The most valuable part 
the walrus is undoubtedl\ 
hide, which is used ext 
sively in industry today 


AFTER CAPTURE 


When the walrus ts « 
tured the first operation n 
essary is the flaying, or t 
ing off the skin. ‘The skin 
the larger animals is gener: 
ly cut down the back, 
taken off in two pieces. 

Considerable skill is 
quired in the flaying to av 
damaging the skins, and t 
ultimate value of the s! 
is largely determined by 
care taken in this proc 
After the hide has been tal 
off it is salted to keey 
from rotting and rema 
in the salted state until 
reaches the tannery. In or 


skins are lightly limed 
left in this state for a short period, after which they 
put into the tanning liquor. The tanning process is v: 
long, especially in the case of the thickest hides, some 
these taking as long as 2 years before they are thoroug 


tanned. They are then brought out of the tan yards 1m 


the drying sheds, and either hung or preferably laid 
on racks in a moderate temperature, and very slo 
dried. It is extremely important that the drying proc 
should not be rushed, as this would result in the hides 
coming “burnt” or brittle, and of little commercial val 
When the hides are thoroughly dried they are gra 
according to thickness and are ready for the market 


VALUE OF WALRUS HIDE IN THE POLISHING ROOM 


Few people realize the tremendous value that this | 


to remove the trin oute! 
chiefly as icehooks, and are THE WALRUS skin and short stiff hair, 
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wn material has. For all kinds of polishing, such as 
me by jewelers, silverware manufacturers, electro- 
‘rs, and, in fact, all manufacturers of metal articles 
h require a high surface, this leather is superior to 
hing known. 

grades of emery are used in connection with this 
er according to the finish which is required, and it is 
itely known that there is no material equal to walrus 
for helping to produce that high degree of work- 
ship which is so noticeable on our finer qualities of 
il products. 


WALRUS POLISHING WHEEL MANUFACTURE 

-ery little is known about the manufacture of walrus 
shing wheels by the average polisher and for that 
son the writer wishes to point out a few facts regard- 
the manufacture of this most important polishing 

eel which is being used more and more every year. 

\Valrus leather come in hides varying from 1% in. to 


in. and sometimes 134 in. in thickness with a surface 


them which is very uneven, wrinkled and out of 
. Because of this condition walrus whéel manufac- 
ng is a rather difficult task. 


\ true running walrus polishing wheel is not merely 
e by cutting out a circular disc from the hide and 
bored with a hole. If a polisher were to use a wal- 
wheel made in such a way he would have a very diff- 
time trying to hold the piece of work to be polished 
inst the face of this wheel without tiring himself. One 
thod of manufacturing walrus polishing wheels by 
h they can be made so that they can be used without 
effect, is to cut a walrus hide in discs of the de- 

| dimensions. These discs are treated with a solution 
ike them flexible, which, by the way, practically 
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brings them back to their original softness prior to their 
being tanned. After they have been immersed into this 
particular solution for a time, they are taken out and are 
placed under a pressure of approximately 2,000 pounds 
and left under such pressure until they are partly dry and 
until they have attained a flat surface. 

After coming from the press they are placed directly 
over heat to thoroughly dry and remove any moisture that 
may still be in them from the soaking process. We now 
have thoroughly dried flat walrus discs. They are now 
ready to be bored with the required arbor hole after which 
they are placed on a trimming machine. In order to get 
a true running wheel it is placed on a spindle of the same 
size on which it will be used. This is very important. 
in this way, and at a speed of approximately 3,000 R.P.M. 
it is trimmed to the proper shape. To the layman it would 
seem that this would be all that is necessary to do to 
make this a true running walrus polishing wheel. On the 
contrary it does not yet run as true as it should and for 
that reason the wheels are again placed on a machine that 
trims off the sides or high spots. This operation trims 
the wheel on both sides so that it has the same thickness 
at the face over the entire circumference of the wheel. 


PECULIAR CONSTRUCTION OF WALRUS LEATHER 


The reader can get a very good idea of the strength of 
walrus leather by looking through a magnifying glass 
which is placed directly over the face of the walrus wheel 
before it is set up in emery or other abrasive. He will 
notice how the fibres of this leather mesh with one an 
other. These fibres are rather difficult to pull apart and 
for that reason the face of a walrus wheel will hold in its 
meshes such polishing mediums as tripoli, emery, crocus, 
pumice stone, ete., far better than any other polishing 
wheel known to the industry 





important conference on electroplating was held at 
sureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., on March 
28, just as this issue was about to go to press. While 
ver report will have to be deferred until the next 
it can be stated here that there was a good attend- 
if electroplaters and chemists, including some mem- 
of the American Electroplaters’ Society and some 
esentatives of firms subscribing to the Research Fund 
he Society. The recommendations that were made at 
onference are to receive the consideration of the 
of Standards and the Research Committee, and 

ire activities are to be announced soon. 
se who were at the conference enjoyed an inspec- 
rip through the Bureau’s electroplating laboratories 
vell as through the laboratories in the Industrial 
ling at Washington. Dr. William Blum was in 
ve of the conference, at the opening of which he 
some interesting remarks at the morning session. 
esume of published researches was presented, includ- 

the following : 

‘vlarization and Throwing Power; Nickel 
Plating; Chromium Plating; Electrotyping. 
i¢ following reports on researches in progress were 


Plating : 


tting Out, by W. P. Barrows; Composition and 
ysis Of Cyanides, by M. R. Thompson; Overvoltage. 
I. Haring; Iron Deposition, by C. T. Thomas; Ad- 
\gents in Copper Electrotyping Solutions, by R. 
ull. 


+ 


he afternoon there was a session at the Industrial 
was 
the 


we 


ny 


m. 2 


i Teport 


there 
of 


Here 
Committee 


©’Connor president. 
from the Research 








Plating Conference at Washington 


\merican Electroplaters’ Society, which was followed by 
general discussion of plating subjects, including chro 
mium, nickel, cyanide copper and brass plating. 


White Silver Strike on Steel 
().—Please give me a formula for producing a white 


silver strike on steel. I prefer one without copper, and 
which will permit burnishing. 


A.—The following strike solution gives good results: 
er ee ae ir 1 gallon 
og i ryt 14 OZ. 
> Er re 4 Oz. 


Use anodes of 75% copper and 25% silver, with supple 
mentary anodes of rolled hard nickel or hard tool steel 
CHARLES H. Proctor, 


To Study Time Saving 

The Time Study Engineering Standardization Commit 
tee of the Chicago Chapter of the Society of Industrial 
engineers, is investigating existing plans and systems in 
order to arrive at a standardized procedure applicable to 
all industries. The primary objectives of the committee 
are to compile data which will meet the requirements of 
an industrial text book. 

This reference work is to emphasize the importance of 
an understanding of correct theory, practice and proce- 
dure, and to correlate time study engineering with the 
many activities and functions of industrial management. 
—Monthly News Bulletin of the Commercial Standards 
Group, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
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\ Report of the Annual Banquet and Edueational Session Held at the 


New York City. February 


1 iy ete | \1 la banque ( LEW K 
the \merical Lele troplaters SOK wl as 
( e Ciub, New York C1 e] le 
4 let u es the itten eC ¢ ee 
( unni with a smoo : 
F } 116 ( mm ¢ | 
\"] ; e1 la ce h | ‘ p = 
e¢ tu 
| ( Ca | i 
( ( 
, ee SS 
a NVewa | Lie l 
( ( s l | 1 ¢ ( 
rese med bv t ( t utio Lv 
raw nm w h seve 
‘ 17¢ 
| CATIO \l | SLO 
e ¢ ( ( ion, he!d in the att OON, prece 1g 
mdue is al 1 preeminently successful function 
e number of members and guests and pro 
it 1 program of papers which might well serve as a 
le] te ical orgal it1oO1 
he session was presided over by ¢ harles H. l’roctor, 
ounder of the \merican | lectroplaters: Society, who 
troduced each speaker and also contributed some intet 
tine remarks of a technical nature. 


The following technical papers were presented 
Electrode Reactions and Surface Films in Electro- 


Mantell, Ph.D., consulting chemical 


engineer, Pratt Institute, brooklyn, N. ‘\ \ll plating so 
tiot re similar in that they all have low metallic 101 
conce ition, although they are produced in several man 
‘ ich as by use of salts, acids, ete. Chromium, tor in 
tance, has an extremely low concentration anc in chron 
um platit the hydrogen f:lm at the anode must be revu 
ed for the successful completion of the operation. All 
eactions at the anode are sim] le \lany metals tend to cle 
irize the hydroxyl io1 It has been determined that 
etals which tend to alloy easily, will have good adherence 
when used ina plati olution 
(ommenti on this paper, Mr. Proctor stated that there 
ire many factors besides hydrogen which affect the ad 
hesion otf chromium to nickel tle mentioned some new 
ulvances in chromium plating, especially a German process 
that has been brought ut lhe Bosse Process, devel Co 
(sermany, was outlined in an article in the Januar 
1928, ue of Tue Mi InpustryY, by Dr. W. Pian 
hauser. ) \ir. Proctor made mention of the use of a 
hloride chromium solution which has been used success 
ily in this country 
\. K. Graham, research chemist, Hanson-\an Winkle 
\lunnit Company, New York, presented a paper on 


liscussed the various phases of 


ition in electroplating baths and the effects of this 
pon the process of pl circuit of 6 


renerator through the bath 
ack to the generator, Mr. G;raham explained the progres 
ive ot current 


()utlining a 


olts which runs from the and 


loss and stated that the polarization value 


is equal to the excess voltage needed to maintain a steady 


fl. 


w of current at a given voltage The various causes 


Meeting of the New York Platers 
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ition are: speed of ions; current density 
scl e: agitation; temperature ; chemical polarizati 
vervoltage seriously affects polarization, and elect 
platers must understand polarization if they are to p1 
properly. In discussion it was pointed out that pola 
s rapidly becoming a highly important factor in 
of electroplating, and that while platers 
el re but slightly acquainted with it, they will 
In evidence of this, a member 
elphia Branch and also one from the New 
stated tl olarization had been given some att 
eir educat il classes 
\ INNaAUSS esident of the |’ortsmouth Stove 
Range Compa Portsmouth, Ohio, delivered an ext 
0 us address on the Madsen process of depos 
ck Lie declared that this process has made it poss 
» re r draw metals after nickel p!ating with much fi 
esults than has heretofore been possible 
In a paper on Jobbing, Justus .\. Stremel, past cl 
man of the New York Branch, outlined the organizati 
arrangement and methods of a practical job plating pla 


\Ir. Stremel is to be congratulated upon the highly 


telligent manner in which he presented his data, whi 
should prove to be an important contribution to the 
erature of electroplating. he paper dealt in the m 


graphic and direct terms with the problems and proced 
of management of a jobbing plant 
riety of work done in such a plant, 


He discussed the 
the arrangement 
the plant for the most efficient and economical perfort 
ance of such work, the layout of the plant for the varioi 
operations. He made a chart of a typical good-sized | 
bing plant in which he had the following divisions: Gil 
ing and Bronzing, Polishing, Burnishing, Jewelry 
Coloring, Silver and Nickel, Dipping and Lacquering 
discussed the work of these departments and made sor 
extremely acute observations with regard to jobbing pra 
the He concluded his talk with a word on management 
outlining the duties of the office and the practical m 
agement, covering the duties of the foreman and the « 
department. The paper 
and commendations were 


e 


matin: 


] 
1 


plauded 


was vociferously 


expressed by many 


the audience 

Gseorve Lb. Hogaboom, of the Hanson-Van Wink 
Munning Company. New York, speaking at the sessi 
declared that the plater must have an objective in ot 
to make progress. “It is necessary for us to have alw 
something we do not yet fully understand, so that 


striving to grasp it, Pol 
at present technolog 
f electroplating which the average plater un 
ut it will not be long before e\ 
man in the industry will have a good working knowk 
of these things 

happv that there ll something 


tor it is this that keeps us active.” 


we may keep going forward. 
m and other phenomena are 
phases 


iZati 


stands but shichtly 


1 am glad that this is so, but IT am n 


is ahead of us to le 


Stl 


he session was adjourned by Mr. Proctor. who st: 
hat it had been one of the: best he had ever attended 
view that was expressed by many others present. 
added that he hoped there would be mary more such 


sions, and he urged that more time be given to them, s 
‘sting also that practical demonstration of new phase 


electroplating technology would be of 


m. 4 


' 
9reat vaiue 
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Institute of Metals Division Meeting 


\ complete report of the annual meeting of the Institute 


of Metals Division of the American Institute of Mining 
ind Metallurgical Engineers appears on page 107 of this 
to be held 


tuspices of the administration headed by Dr. Merica as 


issue Chis meeting was the last under the 
Chairman of the Division, with Mr. Skowronski as Chair 
man of the Papers Committee. It is in order to say at 
this time that it marked the completion of two of the most 
successful years in the history of the Division 

fhe program included sessions on lead, metallography, 
econdary metals, light alloys, copper and precious metals. 
Unlike previous meetings, a good proportion of the week 
was devoted to the work of the man in the plant \ sym- 
wosium on secondary metals attracted a large and deeply 


lhe 


particularly noteworthy that after the adjourn 


interested audience discussions were enthusiastic 


indi it Was 


ment of the the members remained in the room 


meeting 


rr over an hour, divided into numerous small groups in 


hich discussions had sprung up spontaneously. Such 
evidence 1s unmistakable 
questions of special interest seemed to stand out 
ne wa unpling, the methods involved and the difh 
culty of obtaining correct samples by the buyers and sell 
ers of sera} Phe other was the old question of whethe 
aid the producer of scrap materials to refine them him 
rt ell them to the smeltet The discussion o1 
( juestions was particularly enlightening 
resti papers were presented by Ih: Swartz 
ead-Tin-Cadnium Alloys; (1 \. Wright on the 
| al Evaluating of Secondary Non-Ferrous 
\letal M. G. Corson on Manganese in Non-Ferrous 
\lloys; Price, Grant and Phillips on the Alpha Phase 
Boundary of the Copper-Nickel Tin System; Wichers, 
CGalchrist and Swanger on the Purification of Six Plat 
inum Metals 
(he annual lecture by Dr. Mathewson on Twinning 1n 


\letals was a scholarly description of a new theory of the 
mechanism of plastic deformation. 

he Institute of Metals Division is the official technical 
organization of non-ferrous metallurgists, most of whom 
in physical, chemical and metallographic test- 

Its line of least resistance would lead it to 
obtain papers only from laboratory men and to spread out 
lines of abstract research rather than operating 
he administration of the Institute has 
such, however, as to keep it from becoming too narrow. 
It has definitely reached out for the practical man, the 
operating works manager, superintendent and even fore 
Mian 


ire engaged 


ny of metals 


along 


methods been 


The two sessions described above are definite proof 
of the intention of the Division to cover every corner of 
its field and to prevent itself from becoming an esoteric 
hody of “highbrows.” 

Congratulations and the hearty thanks of the members 
are due to the outgoing administration of the Division. 
lhe incoming officers should have a brilliant period ahead 
of them, headed as they are by Mr. Skowronski, who has 
made such a fine record as chairman of the Papers Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Tour, who has had long experience in 


committee work, as the new chairman of that committee. 


PAL 


Editoria 
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Platers’ Meetings 


The annual banquet and open session of the New \ 
Branch of the American Electroplaters’ Society, held 
February 18, 1928, exemplified the change in the meet 
of the American Electroplaters’ Society and the progres, 
of this Society. An account of this meeting appear 
page 126 of this issue. A good proportion of the pa} 
presented were on abstract phases of electroplating, 
as Electrode Reactions and Surface Films in Electroy 
ing, by Dr. Mantell, Polarization, by A. K. Graham, 
others. These were among the subjects discussed he 
a group of platers who a few years ago were said t 
unable to understand the elements of chemistry. They w 
called “rule-of-thumb men” who would never take 
interest in the basic scientific facts of their industry ! 

The discussions which followed these papers and 
interest which the audience took in the application of thes 
abstract questions to their daily work proved that 
plater is no longer satished to remain in the dark. 
average plater is not yet an electrochemist, but he 1s 
questionably acquiring an understanding of electrocl 
istry and electrometallurgy. He may never be able t 
abstract research in pure science, nor is it likely tha 
will ever need to do so. 


He is, however, able to rea 
telligently the work of scientists and to apply their r 
to his own work of producing plated articles of the 
possible type under the conditions as they exist. 

\t one time there was wartn discussion between 
who felt that platers would be pushed out by cher 
and others who believed that chemists would fail in 1 
tical manufacturing operations. The trend of the 
seems to have proved both sides wrong. Chemists 
operations 
platers are acquiring an understanding of chemistry 

\ll of which ts as it should be 


vaining a knowledge of practical plating 


The Building Industry 


Iveryone is the building situation in 
United States. For that reason any statistics or even 
dictions from reliable sources are read eagerly, particu 
by the metal trades, whose prosperity depends to su 
great extent on the health of the building trades. 

The Copper and Brass Research Association has 
mated the total value of buildings in the United Stat: 
over $180,000,000,000. They estimate also that const 
tion in 1928 will total almost $10,000,000,000, inclu 
new buildings, and repairs and maintenance of exi 
structures. Expenditures in 1927 on the same basis 
about $9,775,000,000. 

Total new construction in 1927 was about $5 
O00, a little less than for 1926, but more than the am 
estimated by various authorities early in 1927. Of 
total, dwellings took over $3,000.000,000. Comm 
buildings were responsible for the expenditure of 


watching 


$900,000,000. Industrial buildings cost something u 
$400,000,000; schools about $400,000,000; recreat 


buildings about $300,000,000; hospitals, hotels, p 
buildings and religious institutions made up the bala: 

To the total of $5,725,000,000 for new buildings is ac 
$4,049,000,000 for repairs and maintenance, making ¢! 
grand total of $9,775,000,000 quoted above. 

Estimates of expenditures for 1928 are interes 
Dwellings should take about $2,400,000,000 and other 
struction about $2,600,000,000, totalling about $5,000..." 











THE 





rch, 1928 


Fire and storm losses should call for replacements of 
$600,000,000. Repair and maintenance should call 
out $4,000,000,000. 

- geographical distribution is estimated: New York 
vew Jersey, 26 per cent; Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
msin, Lowa, Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas, 24 per 
Southern States, 11 per cent; South Central States, 


rk } r cent; New England, 6™% per cent; Pacific Coast, 6% 
M nt; South West about 4 per cent; and the rest over 
ws ttered territory. 

$s e net conclusion of these estimates seems to be that 


ng for the coming year will be slightly less in volume 
for the past, but the drop will not be so much as to 
ich -a serious disturbance. The trend, however, is evi- 
at The building industry is no longer booming. It 
fading away, but the bonanza days are over. 


t — 





‘ Price Cutting 
ese are the days when the getting of an order hinges 
vreat extent on the price quoted. It is still a buyers 
market. Competition is keen and often bitter. The price 
es structure is falling and the whole tendency is to “make it 
lere and there brave souls keep their backbones stiff, 
the facts are that even large and powerful organiza- 
are known to be working under the principles that it 
etter to make no profit, or even to take a slight loss, 
to have the wheels idle. 
Both are definitely and unquestionably wrong. It may 
cem advantageous for the individual at certain times, but 
the industry as a whole it is ruinous. Business can- 
be continued at a loss, as everyone knows. As a 
thod of competition, taking accounts away from others 
unfair and uneconomic. In such a struggle no one 
not even the customer. 
(Orders taken below cost are likely to be skimped. It is 
most impossible to give the same high quality of mate- 
's and workmanship to an order which it is known will 
a deficit. Only on business decently priced and 
showing a fair margin of profit can the attention and ma- 
terials be put in to keep the products up to the high stand- 
which should be required by every market. On 
rpriced purchases the seller loses money and the buyer 
unsatisfactory materials and the loss of reputation 
his market. The public risks buying defective prod- 
IXveryone loses. 
takes courage in times like these to stand one’s 
nd. It calls for fortitude to refuse business and lose 
pportunity to “fill up the plant.” But this courage 
It pays the individual who maintains a reputation 
robity and dependability. It pays the industry be- 
it maintains a reasonable standard. It pays the pub- 
ecause it insures quality. 
huyer who forces excessive price-cutting by bring- 
ndue pressure to bear injures not only his suppliers 
) is own house. The sooner this is realized the better 
eryone. The seller who submits to dealings of this 
is equally to blame. He is weak. 
umber of remedies has been suggested to better 
onditions, such as open bidding, the posting of 
ils when the job is let, a demand that buyers should 
merete evidence of lower bids when asking for cuts 
es, co-operative cost keeping and cost finding or- 
tions in various trades, and a host of other plans. 
rm of the remedy does not matter. Mechanical 
he » may aid, but the important thing is the attitude of 
yple involved. 
three things need be remembered : 


show 


ape Be absolutely certain of your costs. 
Refuse to sell at figures below these costs 
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3. Refuse to buy from anyone who quotes prices 
below what you know to be his costs. 
A much happier day will dawn in American industry 
when these three rules are adhered to. 


The Prince Takes Up Jewelry 


Ata recent dinner of the Birmingham (England) Jewel- 
ers’ and Silversmiths’ Association, the Prince of Wales 
was the chief speaker. His Royal Highness has the diff 
cult job of being the chief speaker at a great many affairs 
dealing with matters with which he cannot possibly be 
familiar. The job of being a Prince séems to be enough 
to keep him more than fully occupied and unquestionably 
allows him no time to become an expert in various indus 
trial and technical specialties. Consequently the Prince's 
speech was cheerful and friendly and, while it was on the 
subject of jewelry, it was more of a handshake than an 
address. 

Nevertheless, he displayed an interestingly clear view of 
the jewelry trade. Stating, as he did, that the trade was 
subjec: to the whims and changes of fashion, he was un 
questionably right. He was right also when he said that 
there would always be a demand for jewelry. Whether 
or not ornamentation came before dress is an open ques 
tion. Certainly, however, dress has never been without 
ornamentation and never will be. Jewelry will continue 
to be the leading method of personal adornment. In the 
United States the medium and cheaper grade jewelry 
business, using semi-precious stones or no stones at all, has 
grown to great proportions. This industry suffers, just as 
the British jewelry industry does, from changes of fashion, 
new ideas in novelties and the whims of the consuming 
public—largely feminine. But as an industry, it is here 
to stay and grow. Its growth depends upon the pros 
perity of the country, as in bad times luxuries are the 
first to be curtailed. But the advent of prosperity (which 
alwavs does come back) brings back the hunger for beau- 
tiful things and the industry feasts which suppheés them. 

Probably the most needed factor in the jewelry trade is 
improvement in design in cheap jewelry. It no 
more for things to be beautiful than for them to be ugly 
The market is beset with thousands of unaesthetic novel 
ties and items of jewelry. Presumably they are bought 
or they would not continue to be made. Whom to blame 
it is hard to say. Whether the mass of the public cde 
mands these atrocious designs, forcing manufacturers to 
supply them, or whether the public can, find nothing else 
to buy at the price, has never been thrashed out. The 
fact is, however, that among the things sadly lacking in 
jewelry are low and medium priced products of real 
beauty. It is our impression that such items would be 
as a great stimulus to trade as any other single factor. 


costs 


Walter L. Abate 


It is with deep regret and a sense of great personal loss 
that THe Mera INpustry reports in this issue the death 
of one of its associate editors, Walter L. Abate, brass 
finishing expert. Mr. Abate spent nearly half a century 
in the brass industry, starting as an apprentice in the same 
shop and at the same time as Henry Ford, with whom he 
was well acquainted as a boy. Mr. Abate, too, was a 
pioneer in the automobile industry, having done consider 
able work on the brass parts in the days when the auto 
mobile was under development. 

For ourselves and for the brass industry in general, we 
take this opportunity of expressing our sincerest sympathy 
for Mrs. Adda Abate and her two sons. 
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Correspondence 


Although we cordially invite criticisms and expressions of 


responsibility for 


opinion 


statements 
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(ntique Bronze on Steel 





lot ditor of THe METAL INDUSTRY 

Thank vou for the intormation you submitted concerning a dip 
ping process for antique bronze finish on steel. This data will be 
»f great value to our customer in his efforts to secure the results 
lesired 

ruil LARSHAW ULLER & GOODWIN COMPANY 
By J. E. Bartur 

Cleveland, Ohi 


- 
Tye 1927 


cember 30 


Acid Brass and Bronze 


lo the Editor of THe Metat INbuUSTR‘ 

In your Shop Problem No. 3711, issue of January, 1928, it is not 
made clear whether a dip or a plating solution for acid brass and 
is desired. I would suggest the following dip 
Water 334 gals 
Sulphate of copper 1% to 134 Ibs 


bronze 


Sulphuric acid ] qt 
Flake tin 2 lbs 


added to the 


tin should he melted and dropped into water to flake, 


dip Bright steel or iron can be brass-colored t 









same process as bright copper dipping. Nails, screws, tacks 
can be basket dipped. Work should not be left in the soluti 
turn dark 






ANDREW \ 









Coldwater. Mich.. 
January 19, 1928 

Inquiry Brings Results 
lo the Editor of THrt Meta INpusTR\ 






We have your answer to our recent technical inquiry, for w 
we wish to thank you very much. Mr. Turner, the superinter 
of our Metal Department, is very much pleased at the satisfact 
results he is now obtaining. 








Yours truly, 





rHE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 


By H. L. Bu 






New 


January 


Bedford, Mass., 
11, 1928 













Vol. [I—Foreign Countries 
Bureau of Foreign and 
642 pages, 10 maps, 68 


Commerce Year Book, 1926. 
Published by Department of Commerce, 


Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C 


harts. Price $1.25 

This volume is a sequel to a similar work, Vol. |, whicl 
covered the trade and industry of the United States Pogethetr 
the two volumes constitute a complete picture of the industrial 
ind commercial activities of the world during 1926. The new 
hook includes economic reviews of every foreign country, each 
of which ts accompanied by discussions on such subjects as 


Production, Transportation, Labor, Prices, Finance, Foreign Trade 
There are analyses of the trade of cach country, with separate 
compilations of their trade with the United States. Comparative 
world statistics covering areas and populations, agriculture, manu 
factures, transportation, communication and finance are very im 
telligently and concisely outlined The book should be of ex 
ceptional value to those interested in the import and export trade 


New Books 












B. M. Selekman. Published by the 
Size 5% x 8, 405 paze: 


Postponing Strikes. By 
Russell Sage Foundation of New York. 
Price $2.50 

This book, one published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation on various problems in industry, is a study of the 
Canadian industrial disputes and the effect which it has 
had on the stability of industry in Canada. 

To the investigator it seems that “if Canadian experience may 
be taken as a guide for the United States, it clearly demonstrate: 
the futility of compulsion compared with conferences 
negotiations under Government auspices between representative 
of management and men.” In _ other free negotiat 
without compulsion gives best results. 

Transactions of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
Vol. XXXV. Edited by Robert E. Kennedy. Published by 
the American Foundrymen’s 140 S. Dearborn St 
Chicago, Ill. Size 6 x 9, 484 pages 
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The Use of Lead in Sulphuric Acid Manufacture. 
Marshall A paper presented at the meeting of the 
Institute of ¢ St Mo 
1927 

This 


ise ot 


By A. E 
\mericat 


hem al I nwineers ] ous, December 5 &. 


gives in brief the 


tor 


paper history and development of the 


lead the chambers and chamber linings in the 


manu 
f sulphuric acid 


Characteristics of Very Pure and Commercial Lead. By 


tacture 


(seorge ©. Hiers \ paper presented at the meeting f the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, St. Louis, M« 
December 5-8, 1927 

[his paper describes the physical and chemical characteristics 

several actions of lead, such as electrolytic, corroding lead 
hemical lead ommon lead (desilverized) and common lead 
(undesilverized ) 

The Use of Lead in Engineering Practice. By Owen B 
Fllis \ paper presented at the meeting of the Americar 
Institute of Chemical Engineer St. Louts, Mo., December 5-8 
1927 

This paper describes the alloys, properties and practical applica 
tions oft lead in industry 


Technieal Papers 


The Effect of Temperature on the Properties of Metals 
American Society for Testing Materials, Philadelphia, Pa 

[his is a progress report of the Joint Research Committ: 
the Effect of Temperature on the Properties of Metals t 
American Society of Mechanical and the Ame 
Society for Testing Materials 

The Committee has 
laboratories on 


Engineers, 


working with a number of t 


steels, nickel-chromium alloy and 


been 
various 


nickel. The future program will be to make the following 

1. Tension tests, short and long time 

2. Chemical stability 

3. Tension tests of non-ferrous metals 

4. Physical and thermal constants 

5. Other mechanical tests, for example, fatigue, in 
torsion, ete 

Government Publications 

Rare Metals. By Frank L. Hess, Bureau of Mines, V 
neton, D. ¢ Covers cobalt, molybdenum, nickel. tant 

ysten, radium, uranium and vanadiun 
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Shop Problems 


This Department Will Answer Questions Relating to Shop Practice. 





———<>- —— —— 











; {JESSE L. JONES, Metallurgical W. J. REARDON, Foundry . — ‘ 4 ‘ 
SOCIATE EDITORS } WILLIAM J. PETTIS, Rolling Mill | P. W. BLAIR. Mechanical CHARLES H. PROCTOR, Plating Chemica! 
Black Finish on Steel be identical to that done in nickel plating The following 
solution will give splendid results: 
Will you please let us know how to put a black finish Water "= 
w-priced sheet steel articles? We desire a smooth or a Ci ciel OC:00 : yo 
led finish in the quickest and cheapest way possible. Crdiitianis antiie, ; ; ren 
Since you mention two different effects you want to Caustic potash 2 ozs. 
you must decide which to use. The smooth black finish Black molasses 1 oz. 


the mottled blue finish such as seen on gun parts and 


: ; ~ i Acc ‘ Temperature, 100° to 110° Fahr., at 5 to 6 volts 
mobile wrenches are both obtained in a similar manner, 


the materials used are entirely different. Procedure is as lo prepare the solution, dissolve the sodium cyanide and 
ait cadmium oxide in one-third the total amount of water at 
BLACK FINISH 100° F. When dissolved, add one-third more of the water: 
' a : _ — then the other materials in the order given above, and finally 

teel articles must be free from grease and surface oxida ; : ‘ . 
: ; ; ‘ ‘ the balance of the water. Che solution is then ready for 

and as bright as possible; this can readily be assured by Be : . 

: operation. The anodes should consist of pure cadmium 


rel tumbling. Secure a steel or iron pot or kettle of suit- 
dimensions and arrange to heat it up to 800° F. with 
coke or coal. Materials to be used in procuring black 


The anode surface as compared with the sork surface to be 
plated should consist ot 70% as cadmium anodes and 30% 
hard steel, the size to approximate the cadmium anodes 
To retain the clear white cadmium deposit after plating, care 
MMR Te ME cae kids aricui cine Ais sok wa Acad 1 Ib must be exercised in drying the articles. Cold water rinsing 
Black oxide of manganese ............. . 2 Oe, and air pressure drying are most satisfactory. 

Cadmium plating processes have been developed by the 
following concerns, with whom it might be advisable for you 
to get in touch: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, 


are 


leat as many pounds of the above mixture in the iron pot 
s may be found desirable to give you sufficient output. I[m- 
rse cleansed steel articles in the molten mixture, using 


; > “ ° 709 Six enue "e@ 4 -+ Tdy > ’ _ > ‘ 
the ther wires or an iron wire mesh _ basket, until articles lg cor sagen oe nt-ing Fy dylite Process Company, 
‘. 322 levine _ » ) . . asselli ee 
ges come a gun metal blue color. Remove and quickly cool in perlevuc hong pee ‘ ro Phe Grasselli Chemical 
< ‘ a : Gui : , y vel: ; > 
ter; then dry out by the aid of boiling water and sawdust. ttt _ aren uilding, Cleveland, es eed 
. ~ . “( , 32 
age ) give protection and lustre to the finish, the articles may ss 
he terwards be tumbled for a few minutes in a_ hardwood ane 
has vdust m “ned ith ; *ry little linseed or similar heavy ’ : . . 
d awdu moistened with a very little linsee I 4 7 i 
) Cadmium Solution 
may MOTTLED BLUE FINISH ().—Please tell me how to mix a 150 gallon solution of 
te ‘cals a > : ae ' e mtnet blest 3 . 
ses he operations are somewhat similar to those given in the cadmium. Also outline a method of plating, giving current 
am : and anodes to be used 


for the black finish. However, for the mottled blue 


tives neols Thay ——- ow . > > Re . . . 
ish, 30% cyanide mixture must be used for the molten \.—A very line cadmium plating solution is made of the 
rhe heat must be increased to 1200° F The articles following 
be cleansed as outlined above, then immersed in the \\ , 
; . ater .. - yi 
tion ten cyanide mixture at a temperature of 1200° F. to Sodj le. 96.98 gallon 
’ ; es Sodium cyanide )- i 
1 by 230? F. until they become a cherry red. Then remove the C naar le wa ; : Oz5. 
cs 2 _ - : adnuum oxide 
s and hold in the air for a moment after which quench Coe 7 = one 
an . austic Otash 
ld water The water must be agitated by compressed BI k se 1 o<" 
: slack molasses ; oy 
trom a lead pipe which should be arranged so that the oz. 
unes trom the bottom of the receptacle. Che more lor a method of plating with this solution, refer to our 
etic the bubbling of the water due to the air pressure, Problem 3,676, answered in the issue of September, 1927, on 
etter the mottled blue finish will be. After the finish page 387.—C. tl. P. Problem 3,733 
roduced, wash, dry and oil as directed above. 
etals | articles must be perfectly dry -before immersing in : F ? 
nolten mixture. It is advisable to preheat to 400° F. Chromium on Auto Radiaters 
re before immersing the articles in the mixtures. For 
( sing gl Q.—We would like to know a method for preparing a buffed 
production on the black finish an automatic gas tala’ an . 
: nickel plated surface on a product such as an automobile radiator 
could be used, one such as manufactured by the Fa . ee ~. 
: g 0 d shell for chromium plating. Can you tell us, also, the best manner 
in Gas Furnace Company, Elizabethport, N J Z ; iat ee : ' . 
: 7 “i “ae ; 4 es in which to prepare steel and brass for nickel plating in order to 
N blues cannot be satisfactorily produced by mechanical ‘ : - ] : : 
. woo aa produce a plate that will not blister when chromium plate is applied 
: C. H. P. Problem 3,731. ‘ ‘a5 
over the nickel 
a) gave he A.—Several automobile manufacturers who chromium plate 
: ° . steel radiator shells proceed as follows:—The shells are polished 
‘ . » 2S . P . . 
Cadmium on W renche: as usual and finished with Tampico or bristle brush wheels and 
‘ flour emery paste, after which they are cle: | alkal 
ww can | cadmium plate wrenches? 7 Be che insed with alkaline 
: cleaners and thoroughly water washed They are then flashed 
We assume that you are familiar with the other lines for five minutes in a hot nickel plating solution high in nickel 
g, such as nickel, copper, etc. Cadmium plating is no chloride, at 110° | They are then washed in water and plated 
than cyanide copper plating. The solution, once lirect in a hot copper cyanide solution for at least 20 minutes 
, requires only the addition of water and one-eighth after which they are washed, dried and color buffed to a good 
; urth ounce of sodium cyanide 96-98 per cent, per lustre. Then they are recleansed. Next, they are nickel plated 
\ . . P . ‘ 
solution each day it is operated to maintain the in the same type of solution or a bright nickel solution: if the 
lution line lhe cleansing of the steel parts must latter is not used, they are buffed to a lustre After buffing, 
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the mickel plated surface is chromium plated without recleansing 


e alkali cleaner, but all dirt resulting from buffing is re- 
moved by wiping with soft cloths If articles to be chromium 


plated are dry before immersing in the solution, better results 
are obtainable. A tour-minute deposit at 125 amperes per square 


foot of surface will give a sufhcient coating. Some platers start 
h 10 volts which is reduced to 6. The method outlined 
hould give good results and prevent blistering and _ eliminate 


ylistered deposits H P Problem 3,734. 


Chromium Solution 


().—Please let me know how to make up a 150 gallon solu 
tion for chromium plating. I also want to know what current 
and what sort of anodes to use 


\ One of the latest chromium solutions is as tollows 


WW ater . ] gallon 
Chromic acid .. ; 30 to 60 ozs 
Chromate of tron = ‘ 1 to 2 ozs 
Ammonium oxalate eee 1 to 2 ozs 


For a method to use this solution, see our answer to [rob 
lem 3,715, in The Metal Industry, January, 1928, pages 40 
and 41—C. H. P. Problem 3,735. 


Hard Spots in Cast Brass 


().—We are having difficulty in making clean yellow brass 
castings for ornamental use The castings look alright when 
sent out of the foundry, but when buffed by the polisher 
show small hard spots which cannot be eradicated even by 


grinding down into the casting \fter being silver-plated 
they are left overnight and nearly always show signs of 
spewing the next day. The small spots still show through 
the plating The metal is melted in crucibles with oil fuel 
and poured around 2300° F Che formula is 70 copper, 27 


zinc, 2 tin, and 1 lead. We are wondering if the spots are 


formed by copper scale which leaves the copper when it is 
being melted. Heavy unburnt copper wire is used Che 
castings are molded in San Diego sand. Could the trouble be 
sharp sand particles which have fallen out of the cores mixed 
with the molding sand? Can you suggest a solution to over 
come the above troubles Mavbe a good flux or a different 
sand would help. 


\.— We are at a loss to advise you just what your trouble 


is. If you would send us a small sample of the work, we 
could advise more definitely We wonder if you are adding 
aluminum to your metal If so, this would cause such a 


difficulty as you are having. We do not think your trouble 
is due to copper It may be sand. However, from the de 
scription you give we rather think you are adding aluminum 
to your alloy or that it gets in somehow \luminum can be 
added in small quantities if the gating is arranged so that 
the metal will enter the mold quietly, without foaming. If 
you are using aluminum as a flux to aid the running of the 


castings we suggest you try silicon copper instead. U se 
live ounces to one hundred pounds of metal and eliminate 
the lead in the alloy mixture However, these are only sug 
gestions if vou send a sample we will advise you more 
detinitely W. J. R. Problem 3,736 


High Conductivity Cast Copper 


©.—We have been asked to make several shapes of copper 
castings, mostly chunky pieces running up to six or seven 


pounds each, for electrical work The castings have to stand 


oil pressure and therefore must be sound, and the consumer 


it the electrical conductivity must be the highest pos 


says 
sible He wants a conductivity as high as refined bar copper, 
which we do not believe he will ever get in a sand casting 
We can get fairly sound castings either with phosphor 
copper or boron carbide, provided the heat is obtained, but 
the conductivity is affected badly. In your opinion, ts it pos 
sible to get a sound copper casting of high conductivity: 
What method can you suggest to help us produce copper castings 

\ It is possible to get high conductivity in cast copper; 


onductivity, which is all that should be required 


METAL 


copper. 


from a sand casting taking copper at 
What is required, is to melt the 
3 ounces of 


the ingot. 
cover, get it good and hot, and add 
Use large risers on the casting and open sand. 

Use a binder in the molding sand to stand 
absolutely 
Setter still, cast the copper in an iron 

It will aid you in get 
to secure high col 


dry the mold. 


drying. 


cleaner casting. 
or place a chill in the sand mold. 
a sound casting, which is 


tivity \ 


[x »ssible 


conditions. 


castile soap and steel balls. 
a stamped 


preferably 


of paint may 
lacquer, but this might not meet the requirements. 
copper solution of 
have not employed it of late. 
for this product? 
blistering in copper plate produced with the solution menti 
apove. We use a 4-volt generator, with a fairly heavy load 
it possible that the voltage is insufficient ? 
electroplating do you suggest? 

A.—If you desire to obtain a rustproof surface on the 
articles before applying the coating of paint, a copper oxid 
deposit will help to some extent, but automobile manufactu 
ire now producing rustproof black rims, and the process 


INDUSTRY 


necessary 


This class of castings is made 
Problem 3,737. 


Rustproof Black 


().—Our plating plant has been used chiefly for tumbled 
articles taking a nickel tinish which is afterward reburnishe 
We are now starting to manufa 
requires a black metallic 

can be applied 
stamping without a polishing operation, and over which a coat 
plate, oxidize, 


rust-resisting, 














with as 
every 


can copper 


It is alkaline, used hot. 
Will you kindly suggest a pro 


also like to know the caus: 


below is replacing the zinc plate previously 


The rustproof surface is produced as follows 


1. The articles should be cleansed as usual 


cleaners. 


? 
tion 

3. After 
immerse in 


Water, 
( austic 
White antimony oxide. 


2. They should then be zinc plated in any standard zinc 


thoroughly 
solution : 


4. The zinc will turn black immediately. 


of sodium cyanide per gallon may be added 


should overcome the blistering. 
of sodium cyanide until blistering is eliminated. 

We would suggest that you get 
Electro- Forming,” 
work and 


lem 3.738 


Q.—lIs there such a thing as a chart or table giving 
requirements for plating? 
the time required for the deposition of a given thickness 
with a certain 


soluti ns 


@1 a given 


mterested 


A.—We can refer you to three articles of a series entitled ‘ 


Flating,”’ 


BUSTRY some 
of tables showing the time required to deposit a given thic 
were also certain remarks of a general 
Che tables on nickel plating appeared in the first article, on 
For copper there were two articles 
These appeared on page 15, 


metal: 


269, issue of June, 1919. 


ontaining 


1920, and on page 168, issue of 


5 | > 
lem 3./39 


series 


If not, add further small am 


a copy of “Electro- Plating 


Hogaboom. 


value to you 


Time Required for Plating 


should like to 


which appeared in 


April, 1920 





Vol. 26, No. 


100% 


necessary 


Finish 





\What recent book 


Articles should 
be removed, washed and dried, then painted or enamelled as 
sired. Maximum rust-resisting qualities should thus be obtair 
Blistering of copper plate usually results from having the 
cyanide content in the solution too low; the direct cause being 
cluded hydrogen in the deposit. We would suggest the additio1 
oz. of sodium bisulphite per gallon of solution, after which 


consisted 
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1.278. November 29, 1927. Process of Producing Cor- 
n-Resisting Coating on Iron and Steel and Products. 
H. Humphries, Kokomo, Ind., assignor, by mesne assign- 

to Metals Indianapolis, Ind. 


f protecting iron and steel articles against corro- 


Protection Corporation, 


ess oO 


sion which compri ipplying 
to the surfaces thereot n over 
coating of chromium or an 
under-coating of copper 
1,651,445. December 6, 1927. 


Tapping Plug for Metallurgical 
Furnaces. Daniel Cushing, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 








\ tapping plug for a metallur- 

a gical furnace comprising an outer 

LLL VDE portion of plastic and non-com- 
: F bustible material, and an inner 


material. 
Matthew 
obart H 


portion ot carbonizable 
1927. Rustproofing.. 
Adrian, and H 


December 6, 


Elmer M. 


Jetroit, Jones, 


\nn Arbor, Mich., assignors to Parker Rust-Proot 
Detroit, Mich. 
rrocess of making a rust-proofing compound, con 
dissolving a metal of the electro-motive series from 
ese to iron, inclusive, in a solution of phosphoric 
d forming a di-hydrogen ortho phi hate O said 
crystallizing the phosphate, and removy the crystals 
( other liquor 
709 December 6, 1927 Solder. Jesse | Jones 
od Park, Pa., assignor to Westinghouse Electric & 
cturing Company, a Corporation of Pennsylvania 
ng solder which consists of an alloy of substantially 
( hosphorus and the remainder copper 
886. December 6, 1927. Lead Product and Process of 
lucing the Same. James ©. Handy, Pittsburgh, Pa., as 
to Primos Company, a Corporation of Delaware 
erein described process of separating lead values from 
ttery waste which comprises mechanically dislodging 
rating the brittle parts from the non-brittle, treating 
dged material with solutio1 ft an alkali metal car 
t the application of heat separating the residue 
resulting mixture and then roasting the.residue 
970. December 6, 1927 Corrosion-Resisting Alloy. 
; D. Schenck, Dayton, Ohio, assignor to The Duriron 
[ne a Ce rporation of Sew York 
n resisting alloy comprising about 89 per cent of 
per cent of alu um, 3 per cent of tron ind one 
nickel 
77. December, 1927. Lithium-Containing Bearing 
( Welter, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, 
esne assignments, to Allied Process Corporation, 


et il alloys co! sisting essentially of lead at d 


com 


quantity sufficient to produce an appreciable 
about 0.1% and an a 


ount of at least one other alkali metal not substantially 


m in 
i 


eres ut not in excess ol ppre- 


about 1.0% 


, ve. 


2,07 December 6, 1927. Lead-Alkali Metal Containing 
g ng-Metal Alloys. Georg Welter, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
t mn) signor, by mesne assignments, to Allied 
n, New York. 


met 


Process 


1 allovs consisting essentially of lead and com 


re 1 ble 


in quantity ce 
0.05% and an appr 


sufficient to produ 
effect but not in excess of about 


- 
alkali metal not substantially 


nt of at least one other 
about 0.5%. 
1. December 13, 1927. Acid or Sea-Water Resisting 
‘ Thor M. Diven, Sr., Baltimore, Md. 
having the appearance of aluminum and great resist 
nst the action of acid, salt water or salt water spray 
es being made from an aluminum alloy containing 


© tin, .75% of phosphorus and above 93% 
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Patents 


A REVIEW OF CURRENT 


PATENTS OF INTEREST 


1,652,740. _ December 13, 1927. White-Gold Solder. Thomas 
P. Shields, New York, N. Y., assignor to Shields & Moore 
New York. 

\n alloy suitable as a white gold solder, consisting essen 
tially of the following: gold, 40 to 82%, together with nickel, 


zinc and silver in proportions of nickel, about 4 to 10 parts: 
? 


zinc, about 8 to 20 parts; silver, about 10 to 25 parts. 
1,652,931. December 13, 1927. Cleaning and Polishing Com- 
pound. Leo M. De Mars, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A cleaning and polishing compound consisting of approx 
imately one gallon of carbon tetra-chloride and approximatel) 
four pounds of Vienna lime. 

1,652,184. December 13, 1927. 
Extracting Zinc. John Skogmark, New York, 


Process and Apparatus for 
Ms ae 


assignor 





of one-half to March F. Chase. 

The process of extracting zine from zine 
bearing materials which consists in main 
taining in a shaft furnace a suitable charge c 
of zine bearing material and carbonaceous 
fuel, applying an air blast near the bottom 
of such charge, by-passing from a lower zone yt 
to an upper zone a part of the gaseous prod | a 
ucts of combustion formed in the lower zone, ap 
thereby preheating the portion of the charge 6% % 
in the upper zone, and withdrawing from a 6 je 
rone in the shaft itself intermediate the ends peer | 
of the by-pass gases containing zinc vapor " 

16,826 December 20, 1927 Recuperative Furnace. 
Charles Stein, Paris, France, assigner to Societe Ch. M. Stein 
& Cie., Paris, France \ vertical furnace of the class described, 
comprising a hearth, means for admitting and burning therein a 
combustible mixture of air and gas, means for exhausting the 
products of combustion therefrom 1 recuperator through which 


which the 


and a 


the incoming air passes and through outgoing products 


] ‘ 
Salad alr, 


of combustion pass for heating smoke collector 


exhausting of thx 


for 


final products of combustion provided 


with means reculating exhaust 


said 


1927. 
Irvin \W 


vder 


1.653.008 December 20. 
Process of Making Same 


mor to Hercules Po 


nitrocellulose lacquer c 


Nitrocellulose Lacquer and 

Humphrey, Kenvil, N. J 
Company, Wilmington, Del \ 
lution of nitrocellulose, 


diluent 


mprising a s 
and 
and 


or and crude fenchone liquids, one of which 


comprises pine oil constituents another of which comprises 


liquid of a substantially lower boiling range than that of camphor 


December 20, 1927 
Humphrey, Wharton, N. J 

Wilmington, Del. \ 
nitrocellulose 


Nitrocellulose Lacquer. 
, assignor to Hercules Powder 
nitrocellulose 


Irvin W 
Company, including 


pet 


lacquer 


a solution of containing from about one cent 


to twenty per cent of dehydrated and oxidized pine oil 


1.653.088 Decembe r 
Tomas cd New 
Perev A London, 

1 


comprising lead, tin, zinc, al 


20, 1927. Composition of Matter. 
York, N. Y., assignor of one-half to 
England \ sition of m 
uminum 


la Ce mncha, 


Hughes, com] itter 
and German 


30% lead, 
silve r 


silver in ap 


12% 


oportions ¢ 5() 


German 


1927. Apparatus for Heat-Treat- 
Kochendorfer, River and 


proximately the following pr > tin. 


aluminum and 3% 


zinc, 9% 


1,653,215 December 20 


ing Metals Frederic S 


F ore st, 


Arthur E. Schulz, Chicago, Ill., assignors to Western Electri 
Company, Incorporated, New York. In a heat treating apparatus 


for metals strand form, a chamber, mechanism for 


through the 
| 


feeding the drivit 
anism, and a brake device operated by th 


ntrolling the effect of aid 


strand heating chamber, friction 


ineans for said mec 


trand for « driving mechanism 


1,653,255. December 20, 1927. Method of Tinning Articles. 
Charl \. Comp, Detroit, Mich., assignor to Buhl Stamping 
Company, Detroit, Mich. The method of tinning articles compris 
ing the immersing of the article in a bath of molten tin, removing 


the same from the bath, mounting said artiel 


di ] i¢ irticl to 


rigidly, and im 


nning tl remove excess tin while shielding 


, same fr mn aT currents set up hy the said 








spinning 
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NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST 








Physical Properties of Adnic* 


A Discussion of the Article on Adnic Which Appeared in The Metal Industry for January, 1928, Pages 43-\| 























































To tl ditor 3. Graphs which show the comparative change in tensile stre1 
1s esired to call attention to Fig. 1 of Mr. Price’s paper on ind other mechanical properties of Monel and Adnic are defin 





“tae : seleading. This is due he fy tha po t =a 
PI 1 Properti I dni which appeared in the November misl i 7 Phi : due to the ee that rs as ha 

1 - rr tested in > annealed state aT an thile . _ 

number of Mining and Metallurgy, page 474 and Tue Metat IN ested in the ar nealed state (or nearly annealed) while the san 

, for January, 1928, page 43. This figure is stated by Mr of Adnic have been taken in the hard state, but not sufficiec: 

Price to w “comparative figures for Admiralty nickel and ird to anneal at the lowest point. As a consequence some a 

\f | | , rc tional strength due to cold work counterbalanced the softer 


el metal, compiled from tests determined by the U. S. Bureau : 
. , . etic of the Z > > samples of / i ile 
of Standar [his is in error as the results for Monel metal ction of the temperature upon the samples of Adnic whil 


sinaeind ate ¢ the Bureau of Standard amples of Monel metal did not have this advantage. 
rhe results on Admiralty nickel were obtained in the Bureau’s Also the graphs of plasticity which show such a strong 
laboratories during the vear 1924. At that time. objections were between 400° and 750° C. are rather queer. . Should they be 
made in correspondence with Mr. Price to comparison of test ™ borate by a large number of tests it w uld me m_ tha 
, Its on tw lifferent allovs tested. with different equi] ment and itur of Adnic is far more intricate and much more inter 
methods, in two different laboratories on the basis that misleading {rom the viewpoint of theoretical metallurgy than from tl 
, . ‘ fa : F ‘ndiustrial tuses 
conclusions were liable to be drawn. Such comparisons are made naustrial use 


in Mr. Price’s Fig New York, Nov. 22, 1927. M. G. Cor 


Recent work of the Joint Research Committee of the American 


Society of Me nical Engineers and the American Society for lo the Editor 
Testing Materials on Effect of Temperature on the Properties of I have read with considerable interest Mr. Corson’s criti 
Metals, ws frequent and wide variations in the numerical results f my article on the “Physical Properties of Adnic.” Mr. ( 
btained on the same metals at different laboratories and tends t makes the statement that Adnic is merely a variation of thx 
ubstantiate the objections raised in 1924 30 per cent cupro-nickel and that I do not figure on the com 
Mr. Py has not given full details of the test methods and tive corrosion resistance of Adnic and 30 per cent cupro-nickel 
quipment employed in the two sets of test It is therefore In view of the fact that the article in question dealt prin 
lifficult to determine whether the results on the two alloys are on with the physical properties of Adnic, as such, it is obviou 
comparable basis the question of corrosion data does not enter into the case at 
It is felt that the data given in Fig. 1 do not establish the Mr. Corson’s reference ot Aitchison’s book seems misle 
uperiority of either one of the two alloys from the standpoint for, to the best of our knowledge, the use of tin is recomme! 
f mec] il properties at elevated temperatures only in a 50-50 cupro-nickel base alloy (page 237) and not 
Washington, D. C., No 29, 1927 Grorce K. Bure in regular 30 per cent cupro-nickel. If 5 per cent tin were 
duced into a 70-30 cupro-nickel the metal as cast would cont 
rn ihe Batter secondary constituent, making it unfit for cold working wit! 
the article by W. B. Price. in the Novembe ue of Prolonged homogenizing 2nneal. In the case of a 50-50 bas 
\ ‘ , 1 Met Taye p 174 ind ly My - at | Rv for T-ay , col iderably more tin can be held m olid solution and cast 
1928, page 43, on the physical propertic f adnic. contains With even 7 per cent tin do not ordinarily show a secondary 
some not exactly well founded data and_tends to give a distorted eit tent is cast : . : ’ 
picture, I beg to be permitted to make the following criticism rhe ddition of 1 per cent tin to 30 per cent cupro nickel 
\dnic merely a variation of the usual 30 per cent cupro nly increases the resistance of the latter to corrosion, but 
nickel. Aitchison in his book on “Engineering Non-ferrous Metal mparts other valuable properties. We have numerous labor 
ind All ”" published in 1923, states that an introduction of tin ests vell as industrial appliances in every day use which 
P tantiate the above statement, but which as a matter of com 


in the amount of 1 to 5 per cent into regular cupro-nickel serves ' ; Y é : 
A nolicy nnot he cubliched at the present time 
necrease enormously the resistance of the latter to corrosion.  ! oe ve published at the present time 


However \itchison does not give any proofs to this statement \gain, the statement is made that “Price nor anyone els« 
Mr. Price, wl ponsored Adnic in America, did not give figures much as tried to show that Adnic with its 1 per cent 
Lather om ait a . 2 x . 
on the comparative corrosion resistance of the two alloys. Again etter or easier to make than an alloy with 2, 3, 4 or 5 per 
neither Price nor anvbody else even so much as tried to show that ti. . An alloy with a higher percentage of tin would be n 
; : , ; sg 5 nractical nor ea 
Adni wil its 1 per cent tin, 1s better or easier to make t] inan t nor economical 
] ad ¥ 1 ] + * ace 1 - . 
ill \ 3. 4or 5 per cent tin. If tin actually gives an increased Mr. Corson makes the statement, “There can be no differ 
ince to corrosion, why should this influence cease or becom f 2,300,000 Ib. in the modulus of elasticity of Ambrac and A 
tationar ifter the limit of 1 per cent tin is passed? In short, I respectively These tests were carried out in the laboratori 
' | I i ‘ Ss Ss ‘ J » Ol , . > . ° . . 
do not see what particular properties and features permit to foster the American Brass and Scovill Manufacturing companies by 
f Adnic or of Ambrac. another allov of this kind. in P*“ metallurgists, and until Mr. Corson can produce figu 
- . - th, euberne fois a ol sas a 
preference to the plain well-known and rather moderately corrosion ed ange hats: will tand as authe ri? 
resistant 30 per cent cupro-nickel Z The physical properties of a 1-in. hot-rolled hexagon 
As far the data contained in the article go I wish to say are not the physical properties of the metal.” I maintai 
‘ i l l nN : | or’ s| O SAV ; | , 
l There can be no difference of 2.300.000 lh. in the modulus these are the true physical properties of the metal, as hot-roll 
- . — ots biti > temnerature of 15 ys " ; ee a 
f elasticity of Ambrac and Adnic respectively em ture of 1500° F. in the plant in which they were 1 


1 


The statement is also made, “In the annealed state the el 


. The physical properties of a 1-in. hot-rolled hexagonal rod ease Pr 

re not e pl cal properties of the metal. They depend too rf Adnic 1S higher than 46 per cent and the tensile stré 
much on the incidental temperature of the last few passes and on ' ee than 64,000 Ib We have reli ible tensile test data 
the speed of rolling. In the annealed state the elongation of Adnic & th tensile strength as high as 67,500 Ib wen oe elongati 
in. of 47.6 per cent, and a reduction in area of 80.6 per 


1s higher than 4, ner cent and the tensile strength is lower than se - on 
64.000 lb innealed at 700 ( 


3. There is some basis for the statement, “Graphs whic! 


® Wens Mining and Metallurey - ry. 1928 the comparative change in tensile strengt ind other mec! 
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rties of Monel and Adnic are definitely misleading.” The 
rative results, as shown in Fig. 1, were carried on with hot- 
1, not annealed, Monel and Adnic rolled No. 4 hard. The 


ts of the tensile tests for Admiralty nickel in Fig. 2 were 
ned by Messrs. H. J. French and W. A. Tucker, at the 


1 of Standards, 1924, by methods described in Technological 
No. 219, and the results on Monel metal were compiled from 
page 190, “Symposium on Corrosion Resisting Alloys,” 
c. of the A. S. T. M., Vol. 24, 1924, Part II, Technical Papers. 
a certain temperature has been reached, the initial properties 
he material are lost and from that point on their physical 
perties depend on the inherent strength of the alloy. 
his very point was thoroughly discussed with the technical 
the manufacturers of Monel metal before the 
parative data on Monel and Adnic, as shown in Fig. 2, were 
lished. 
the elevated temperature testing of non-ferrous metals at 
ited temperatures, what is called a strong drop by Corson be- 
en 400° and 750° C. is comparatively mild. Other alpha-non- 
us alloys which we have tested show a similar drop 
Conn., Nov. 30, 1927. WILLtiAM B 


esentative of 


ATERBURY, PRICE. 


° ~— 
Ball Bearing Grinder 

he Standard Electrical Tool Company, Cincinnati, O., is mar- 

ting a line of ball bearing, electrically driven grinders of two 

sizes, 3 h.p. and 5 hp., 

equipped with 40 de 


gree General Electric 
motors and General 
Electric push button 
control located on the 
outside of the pedestal 
The machine has a 
high grade nickel steel 
armature shaft, S.K.F. 


ball bearings, emery 
wheel euards ot the 
hinge door type and 


exhaust connections 


Guards are equipped 
with 
and polished 
eye shield which is ad 
justible 
shaft locking device for 


breakers 


spark 


wire-glass 


There is a 





use while changing 
emery wheels. The 3 
h.p. grinder carries 
wheels 12 in. x 2 in. or 
14 in. x 2 in., while the 
5 h.p. type takes emery 

BALL BEARING GRINDER wheels as laree as 18 
in. x 3 in 





Pickling Solution Agent Addition 


Chemical Paint Ambler, Pa., is 
keting an addition agent for pickling solutions 
Rodine. Rodine is a liquid chemical which, when 

kling solutions, is said to restrain action of the 
tal without retarding its action in removing the 

elul especially for pickling steel preparatory to 
hing operations. 
is follows: 


The American Company, 
which they 
added to 
acid on the 
scale. It is 
plating and 
Some of the advantages claimed for Rodine 


Prevents the acid from attacking the cleaned surfaces to 
is applied. 
It reduces the acid consumption without slowing up the 


¥ 


It prevents 
ath 


the formation and escape of acid fumes from 


1¢ American Chemical Paint Company has published a re- 
edition of their bulletin No. 15, entitled “Pickling Made 
ent with Rodine.” This bulletin describes the method of 
TY 
I 


Xodine for the improvement of pickling and cleaning opera- 
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New Automatic Grinder 


Samuel C. Rogers and Company, Buffalo, N. Y., announce an 
addition to their line of automatic knife grinders and saw 
sharpeners in the new Type “R” setcional wheel knife grinder. 
This machine is especially designed for grinding shear blades. It 
is equipped with a new 14-inch sectional grinding steel chuck with 
simple adjustment holding and replacing segments. The 
sectional grinding wheel, it is claimed, permits much faster knife 
grinding than tl wheel type the between 


for 


ie solid because spaces 





Sk¢ 


riIONAL 


WHEEL KNIFE GRINDER 


the grinding sections form channels for carrying away the abrasive 
particles and the stock ground off the knife, and allows fre: 
entrance of the coolant to the actual grinding contact, which 


both carries away the heat generated and aids in washing away 


the refuse. In addition, there is economy of abrasive as_ th 
sectional wheels, it is claimed, can be replaced cheaper than solid 
whe Is 


All sizes are equipped with an improved water attachment, and 
adjustable bottom supports to eliminate vibration, 
double ratchet feeding with automatic stop; ball bearing if desired ; 
direct motor drive with built in standard 5 hp., 60 cycle motor, 
with starter, extended shaft, brackets, etc.: belt drive with tight 
and loose pulleys 8 inches in diameter with 3%4-inch 
1,150 r.p.m.; leather belts, emery wheel dresser, wrench, etc. This’ 
new Type “R” machine will be made in eight different sizes, 
76 in., 84 in., 90 in., 96 in., 108 in., 120 in., 130 in. and 144 in., to 
all needs 


heavy yoke 


face to run 


Suit 


Chromic Compound Rack Covering 


The Belke Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIl., 
a coating process for racks and other equipment used in chromium 
plating. It is known as Belke Chromic Compound process rack 
covering and is a non-rubber substance which is applied in thick 


has perfected 


nesses of %-in. or more, designed to resist chromic acid and 
plating solutions. The material is said to be permanent and to 
have the added advantage of providing a plating frame area as 
large as the area of the articles to be plated, making for economy 


of generator capacity. The covering is applied at the plant of 
the Belke c mpany, where the substance is solidified in a heated 
The company can either supply racks complete with 
Chromic Compound covering, or cover racks for those who hav: 


the Belke 


vacuum. 


equipment needing application of Chromic Compound 


Proc Css 


New Scratch Brush Sections 
A new type of circular wire brush which is said t 
simplify the brush problems met with in scratch brushing, cleaning 
and rough polishing, has been placed on the market. The wires 
(which may be steel or brass wire or tampico as desired), are 


section 


held in place on a balanced lead center by means of two stampings 
provided with projecting teeth which pass through the tufts of 
wires from each side and the holes provided in the plates After 
assembling, the projecting ends of the teeth are bent over and 
clinched tightly 
prevent the tufts loosening up after long use. These sections aré 
manufactured by The Specialty Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


against the surfaces of the opposite stampings to 


grinde: 


yracust 


quickly 
imc the 


‘ oul 


il, mort 
tory there 

mutator, af 
V rings fit are then inst 
sulated pat painted wi 


in the 


r pr 


instance the paint 


mudguards 


mutator 

product 
No 

partment 

prevent 

or dipping, requir 

glossy film. 
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Universal Tool Post Grinder 


ersal tool post grinder that can be used with equal fa 

external, internal or surface grinding on any lathe with 
swing has been placed on the market by the At- 
Machine and Tool Company, 28 Canfield St., Orange, N. J 


r larger, 


inder also can be used to do long surface grinding on a 
shaper, It is a complete, self-contained unit which, by 
{ 


the utility of lathes, shapers and planers, provides shops 
operation with a 
| grinder without investing in universal grinding machines. 


is more or less of an occasional 





but 50 Ibs., it can be mounted or taken down in a few 
ime 

vheel is used to do surface grinding on a lathe and a 

in. wheel on a planer or shaper. A 5% in x % in. 

se is used to do external grinding on the lathe. For 

grinding two extension arbors are provided, enabling the 


internal surfaces from 5 in. diameter up and to 6 in 


The 
is of hardened, ground and lapped high carbon machine 
iven at a speed of 3,500 or 5,500 r.p.m. by 
eed A.C. or D.( 


ve-tailed slide 


rame is a gray iron casting with black enamel finish. 


a % h.p. con 
General Electric motor, which is mounted 
for adjustment of belt elongation. It is 
hat the greatest possible precision is assured by mounting 
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the two step pulley on the center of the 
the front and 
mounting the pulley on the 


erinding spindle between 
opposed ti 
keeps the grind 


bearings: that this mounting, as 


rear 


end of the spindle, 

















UNIVERSAITI POOL POST 


GRINDER 


wheel in perfect alignment by distributing the 
both 


wrenches, 


belt pull equally to 


bearings. It 1s sold in an oak cabinet with extra spindl 
; 


wheels, ete Shipping weight: 4/5 IDs 





Equipment and Supply Catalogs 


uggles-Coles Dryers. 
Juro-Chrome. 


Hlardinge Company, York, Pa. 


General Chromium Corporation, Detroit, 


Hardinge Thickener and Clarifier. Hardinge Company, 


tary Car Dumpers. Roberts and Schaefer Company, 
ill. 
hitecture and Rust Proofing. Parker Rust-Proof Com- 
etroit, Mich. 
wn Multiple Recorders. The Brown Instrument Com 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
rker Rust-proofing Process. Pyrene Manufacturing 


vewark, N. J. 
lishing Composition and Buffing Wheels. E 
Inc., Brooklyn N. Y. 
Standard Electric Drills, Grinders and Buffers. 


Reed Burns 


The 
Electrical Tool Company, Cincinnati, O. 
Directory of Approved Correspondence Courses. The 


| Home Study Council, Washington, D. C. 


Buyers’ Guide—Monel Metal and Pure Nickel Products 
The International Nickel Company, New York 
Paying Employes by Check. Policyholders Service Bureau, 


New York, 
R & H Advertisements and Their Purpose. Thx 


New York City 
the Lincoln 
1 


ompany, Cleve 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 


, | 
Roesslet 


and Hasslacher Chemical Company, 
Starting and Operating Characteristics of 


Switch Start Motor. The Lincoln Electric ¢ 
land, O. 


New Haven Model C Radial Blast Barrel. The New Havei 
Sand Blast Company, New Ilaven, Com Chis is claimed to be 
the first, self-contained blast barrel employing patented radial 
blasting in an unobstructed chamber. 

CR3110 Drum Controllers for crane hoist motors, et Get 


eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Other General 





Associations: and Societies 


REPORTS OF THE CURRENT PROCEEDINGS OF THE VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


\merican Foundrymen’s Association 


EADQUARTERS, 140 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, 


OFFICERS NOMINATED 


CHICAGO, ILL 


appoited by President Utley to canvass the 


election of four members of the Nominating 
reported the election of T. S Hammond, Werner 
Il. B. Swan and Albert Weber, to serve with past 
G. H. Clamer, L. W. Olson and A. B. Root, Jr. 


tf the committee held in Cleveland, February 


wing were nominated as officers and directors of 


9tieNn 


ident, to serve for one year: S. T. Johnston, vice 


general manager, The S. Obermayer Company, 


For Vice-President, to serve for one year: Fred 
lent, Erb-Joyce Foundry Company, Detroit, Mich.; 
rs, to serve three-year terms each: S. W. Utley, 
nt, Detroit Steel Casting Company, Detroit, Mich 
on, works manager, Ohio Brass Company, Mans 
B. H. Johnson, works manager, Cresson-Morris 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Peter J. 
manager, Buffalo Foundry and Machine Company, 

Y.; C. E. Hoyt, executive American 
en's Association, Chicago, III. 


Krentz, vice-president 


secretary, 









Electric Catalogs: Type BTA Motors, adjustable speed, alte 
nating current, brush shifting; G-E Pot-type Electric Fur 
naces, for lead hardening 

Article IX, Section 3, of the By-Laws reads ‘Anv t nt 
five members, by petition ed witl the ecretary 1 i 
than sixty days prior to the first day of the annual conven 
tion, may nominate candidates for officers and directors 

\rticle X, Section 1, reads: “Should no other candidate 


for officers and directors be nominated in the n 


in Article ».@ Section 3. then the cat 


anner proy ce d 


minated by the 


Nominating Committee shall he declared elected for the terms 
of office for which they were nominated.” 

The By-Laws al provide that the newly elected office 
and directors shall ; e office at the annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors, which shall be held within ninety da 
of the closing date of the Annual Convention of that year 


CONVENTION PROGRESS 


Convention plans are progressing The December Bulletin 
had a tentative schedule of Convention sessions and the March 
Bulletin will show the complete prograt The 1 ng 
sions will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hote ind t 
afternoon sessions at the Commercial Museum, Philadelph 
Pa.. where convention headquarters will be located 

It would require pages to tell about the new equipment 
devices which will be shown at the Exhibit. It ll be the 
greatest ever. No progressive foundryman can afford t 


this feature of Foundrymen’s Week. 
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Quad-City Foundrymen’s Association 


CARE OF H. A. DEANE, DEERE AND COMPANY, 
MOLINE, ILL. 


HEADQUARTERS, 


Che meeting of the Association, February 20, 1928, was wel 
attended. The speaker of the evening was J. W. Collins, su 
perintendent of the Detroit foundry of the Aluminum Com 
pany of America, whose subject was Aluminum Castings. 
Mr. Collins who served an apprenticeship as a iider 11 
Canada before coming to the United States in 1905, delivered 
a very interesting and instructive talk. 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers 


HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF H.C. ESTEP, PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O 


Che following off 
of the Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ Assi 
February 7, 1928 President, S. C. Vessy, W. W. 
VICE president, Henry W. Standart, 
Works, Detroit. H. Cole Estep, Penton Building, 


cers were elected at the annual meeting 


ciation on 
Sly Mfg 
Northern 


Co., Cleveland; 


Engineering 


Cleveland, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Mr. Standart 
was also elected a director for the term ending lebruary, 
1931, together with A. F. Jensen, Hanna Engineering Works, 
Chicago. Mr. Vessy was re-elected a director. In addition to 
the foregoing the board now includes T. W. Pangborn, Pang 
born Corporation, Hagerstown, Md., past president, and E 
©. Beardsley, Beardsley and Piper Company, Chicago. 

Che members were addressed by Whiting Williams, Cleve 


land, on the 


subject, What is Industry Doing to Us? and by 


E. F. DuBrul, manager National Machine Tool Builders As- 
sociation, who discussed the possibility of com iction 
between trade associations to invoke those provisions of the 
Clayton Act relating to unethical buying methods 


lesting Materials Society 
ARTERS, 1315 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPIA, PA 
IMPORTANT COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


HEADQI 


The following are among the committees of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, and 


conjunction 


certain joint committees, 
with a four-day group 
at The Mayflower, over the dates of 


are holding meetings in 
meeting in Washington 
March 20, 21, 22 and 23: 

B-1 on Copper Wire; B-3 on 
Metals and Alloys; Sec. Comm. 
Steel; Sub-Comm. IV, D-14, or 


) 


Non-l*errous 
on Zinc Coating of Iron and 


1 Testing of Wire Screen Cloth. 


Ce yrrosion ol! 


American Electroplaters’ Society 


OF W. S. BARROWS, 628 DOVERCOURT 
FORONTO, CANADA 


CONVENTION NOTES 
\pril 10th. All copy of 


those presenting papers, titles of papers, etc., 


HEADQUARTERS, CARE ROAD, 


Our program goes to press adver 
tising, names of 
hould reach us not later than April Ist in order to facilitate 
f souvenir We copy of 


this issue to reach the foreman plater, chemist, and n 


early distribution of program. want a 
inager ol 


Send ad 


every metal finishing plant it is possible to locate 
dresses to the mecretary ol the Convention Committee now, 
ddressin t to headquarters given above. 

Lhe contributions to the educ ational progral receive d to 


date indicate a superior quality of papers for this convention 
Cadmium versus Zinc, and Chromium, Its Value as a Protec- 
tive Coating, will afford opportunity 
Managers of manufacturing plants and members of technical 
taffs connected with such plants are respectfully invited to 
ttend this convention and participate in the discussions. 

\ motor trip to Toronto from any point in the United 

tes affords a delightful change of scenery and acquaintance 


excellent for discussion. 


customs slightly different from those at home. You will 
enjoy it. Toronto is a mighty popular city: everybody likes to 
come here; they never hurry away. Make reservations early. 
Make up a Toronto party, let us know when you will arrive 
in Toronto, we will have a bus meet you and the cost will be 
less than half the regular taxi fare. 
Pla bringing exhibits of finished goods to the conven- 


tion will experience no difficulty crossing the border if in- 
complete samples are used and the purpose of bringing,them 
into Canada is made plain to the Inspector of Customs. 
Bring a good exhibit and let us have a real contest. 


W. S. Barrows, Secretary. 
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Newark Branch 
HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF R. F. CLARK, P. O. BOX 201, NEWARK, N 

The Branch will hold its Tenth Annual Banquet and Edu 
tional Meeting at Achtel-Stetter’s, 846 Broad Street, Newa 
N. J., on April 14, 1928. The educational session will start 
3:00 p. m. sharp, and all who are interested are invited 
attend. The following program has been arranged: 

Address of Welcome, Charles H. Bohler, president, N« 
ark Branch; Chromium Plating, Past, Present and Future, 
Proctor, research engineer, Roessler and Ha 
Chemical Company, New York; Chromium Expe: 
ments, by Oliver J. Sizelove, instructor in electroplating, \ 
al School, Newark, N. J.; Cathode Potential, by Dr. 
Graham, chemical engineer, Hanson-Van Winkle 
Munning Company, New York; Some Aspects of Chromium 
Plating, by Dr. Hiram A. Lukens, Professor of Electroch« 
University of Pennsylvania; Silver Solutions, by 
Byron Hogaboom, Jr., Columbia University, New York Cit 
Electroplating Aluminum with Nickel by Harold S. Wor 
Fellow, The Aluminum Company of America. 1 
vanquet will follow the educational session. 


1 


Charles H. 
1 } e 
bACLICI 


catiol 


we! net] 
istry, 


Research 


Branch held a 


On Friday, February 17, 1928, the regu 
eeting at which 26 members were present, including all 
one of the officers. John A. Hanley of the Detroit Bran 


l 


vas accepted as an associate member by transfer; J. D. H 
elected to associate membership; applications 
embership were from H. Hebestrait and W. Con: 
nell. It was reported by George Onksen, chairman of the 
anquet that preparations for the banquet wer 
progressing satisfactorily. 
rl 


he discussion tor 


nd was 
recely ed 


committee 


the evening was on chromium. George 
the subject of Why Doesn’t a 
Chromium Solution Plate? Mr. Hogaboom explained t 
difficulties chromium plating, and in anoth 
talk, The Future of the Electroplater, he made some ve 
nteresting remarks. 


6. Hogaboom spoke on 


encountered in 


Milwaukee Branch 


HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF J. N. HOCK, 1229 W. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
1928 BANQUET 


24TH STREET, 


Chere and educational session of the 
Milwaukee Branch on Saturday, March 31, 1928, at the Ne 


Schroeder Hotel, corner of Sth Street and Wisconsin Avenue 


will be a banquet 


Milwaukee. The educational session will start at 2:30 p. 
ind the banquet at 7 p. m. The general committee consist 
of Ray Goodsell, chairman; Bob Steuernagel, finances; Ja 


Geisman, music and entertainment; Henry Hurtig, hotel 
Librarian Frank Marx will have charge of the educational 
which Pat Sheehan will preside. 

While Mr. Marx has not yet fully completed his progra 
for the session, the following tentative program gives pron 
ota 


S10n, Ove! 


ine session: 

The Protective Value of Coatings of Nickel, Copper an 
Chromium, by Prof. Edwin Baker, University of Michiga 
Antique Finishes for Lighting Fixtures, by Charles Proct 
A Half-Hour Talk on Plating Room Troubles, with lantern 
slide illustrations, by Fred Liscomb; Symposium on Chromium 
Plating, by Paul Segnitz, consulting engineer; and a General 
Discussion of Chromium Plating, when all present will 
invited to speak. 

There will be dancing after the banquet. If the affair 
successful, the Branch expects to make it an annual functi 
It might be well to note here that the New Schroeder Hotel 





only two blocks from either the North Shore Terminal or the 
C. M. and St. P. passenger depot.—D. W. 
Rochester Branch 
HEADQUARTERS, CARE OF S. P. GARTLAND, 128 BRYAN STREET 
ROUHESTER, N. Y 

The Rochester Branch will hold its annual banquet 
educational on March 17, 1928, at the Powers Hotel, M 
Street West, Rochester; the session starting at 4 p. m. 


the dinner at 6 p. m. Orders for reservations should be 
rected to Charles Griffin, 24 Garson Avenue, Rochester. 
S. P. GarTLAND. 
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International Fellowship Club 


CARE OF F. J. CLARK, 43 FORT PIEASANT AVENUE, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


\DQUARTERS, 


1e meeting and luncheon of the International Fellowship 
, held at the Aldine Club, New Yerk City, on February 
1928, was a highly successful function, a great number of 
bers and guests having gathered for a splendid afternoon. 
rge B. Hogaboom, president of the Club, delivered a short 
iress of welcome, after which he turned the meeting over 
Frank J. Clark, vice-president, who was chairman of the 
eting. Frank G. Space, purchasing agent of the Seymour 
nufacturing Company, Seymour, Conn., and a past presi- 
of the Connecticut Purchasing Agents’ Association, de- 
red a talk on Sales Ethics from a Purchasing Agent’s 
Viewpoint. This was very interesting and instructive. 





British Institute of Metals 


HEADQUARTERS, 36, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
ie annual general meeting of the Institute was held March 
nd 8, 1928. The following are the newly elected officers: 
Rosenhain, D. Sc., F.R.S., president; Professor D. Han- 
D. Se., R. S. Hutton, D. Sc., John Fry, and R. Seligman, 
D., vice-presidents. The annual dinner and dance was held 
the evening of March 7. The technical sessions were held 
both days, the following papers being submitted: 
rbury, A. L., D.Sc. “The Effect of Quenching and Tem- 
ng on the Mechanical Properties of Standard Silver.” 
Chadwick, R., B.A., A.I.C. “The Constitution of the Alloys 
Magnesium and Zinc.” 
Neill, Hugh, M.Met., M.Sc. “Historical Note on Density 
nges caused by Cold-working of Metals.” 
William A., B.A. “Minute Shrinkage 


\lloys of Heterogeneous Structure.” 


S.W. 1, ENG. 


Cavities in 


wan, 


Cast 
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Cowan, William A., B.A. “Note on the Composition of Old 
Roman Lead.” 

Friend, J. Newton, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C., and Thorneycroft, 
W. E., B.Sc. “An Example of Roman Copper ‘Soldering’ and 
Welding from Uriconium.” 

Grimston, Major F. S., C.LE. 
Arms Cartridge Cases During Manufacture.” 


“Season-Cracking of Small 


Bailey, G. L., M.Se., A.I.C. “The Influence of Dissolved 
Gases on the Soundness of 70:30 Brass Ingots.” 

Friend, J. Newton, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. “The Relative Cor- 
rodibilities of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys. 
Part 1—‘‘The Results of Four Years’ Exposure in the Bristol 
Channel.” 

Griffiths, Ezer, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
B.Sc. “The Thermal and Electrical 
Alumininum Alloys and Bronzes.” 

Allibone, T. E., M.Sc., Ph.D., and Sykes, C., .M.Sc. 
Alloys of Zirconium.—I.” 

3eckinsale, S., B.Sc., A.I.C., and Waterhouse, H., M.Met. 
“The Deterioration of Lead Cable Sheathing by Cracking, and 
its Prevention.” 

Haas, Max, 
Metals.” 

Hargreaves, F., A.R.S.M. “The Ball Hardness 
Cold-Working of Soft Metals and Eutectics.” 

Kent, W. L., B.Se. “The Behaviour of Metals and Alloys 
During Hot-Forging.” 

Matsuda, Tsotomu, Sc.D. “On the Quenching and Tem- 
pering of Brass, Bronze and Aluminium-Bronze.” 


and Schofield, F. H., B.A., 
Conductivity of Some 


“The 


Dr.Ing. “The Dilatometric Study of Light 


and the 


AUTUMN MEETING 


The annual autumn meeting will be held in Liverpool from 
September 4 to 7, 1928. It is hoped that the early notification 
will enable many members to arrange to attend the Liverpool 
meeting. The local reception committee, under the chairman 

Professor C. O. Bannister has already drafted a very 
attractive program, details of which will be announced later. 


ship of 





Personals 


S. Skowronski 


election in February of S. Skowronski to the office of 


of the Institute of Metals Division of the American 
ite « Mining and Metallurgical Engineers presents an 
for a review of the career of one of the best know! 
the field of non-ferrous metallurgy 
1904 Mr. Skowronski graduated from the Massachusetts 
tute of Technology. From then until 1912 he held posi 
s a chemist with a number of firms. Going first to the 
lic Rubber Company, Youngstown, Ohio, he soon went 
nto the metal field, becoming a chemist for the Ohio 
Works, Youngstown, and later occupying positions in 
boratories of the American Smelting and Refining Co 
it Maurer, N. J., and the C. L. Constant Company, New 
City. In 1912, Mr. Skowronski took charge of the re 


f the Raritan Copper Works of the Ana 


Copper Mining Company. 


de partment ¢ 


Skowronski has always taken a very active interest in 
e chemical, electrochemical and metallurgical societies 
the National Research Council was functioning, he was 
ry of its Selenium-Telenium Committee. He is the 
umerous papers dealing with the refining of cop- 

d its by-products. 
regard to his election as Chairman of the Institute of 
Division, Mr. Skowronski’s own statement may be 
one was more surprised than myself at my election. 


| had not aspired to this honor, I plan to take my 
eriously and to work diligently for the steady 
Institute 1 will welcome 
entation of and 
] 


d technical meetings.” 


progress 
aid and suggestions as to 


papers the arrangement of sympo 


Southeastern 





Prosser is now representative of the 
Neiractories Cqampany, Philadelphia, Pa., covering the 
Irom North Carolina to San Antonio, Texas. His 





ters are at Atlanta, Ga. 





O. D. Fries is now salesman in charge of consumer motor 


buisness of The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, O., in 
the Detroit territory, under the direction of J. M. Robinson, 
district manager. 


John R. Searles has resigned his position as president of the 
Michigan Smelting and Refining Company, Detroit, Mich. No 


successor has as yet further announcement by 


been chosen and a 


the company is awaited 
Laurence Thompson, formerly Cleveland district manage 
for the United States Electric Tool Company, Cincinnati, O., 


is now Cleveland district sales engineer for the New Haven Sand 
Blast Company, New Haven, Conn. Mr. Thompson is located. at 
355 Erie Building, Cleveland, and his efforts will be mainly in 
the Detroit district. 

C. E. Luttrell, for five vears manager of the Knight-Luttrell 
Iron Company, Atlanta, Ga., is now in charge of the iron and 


Seitzinger’s Sons, Atlanta, dealers 


( 
teel department of Thomas F 
tals, iron and steel, with smelting and refining as well as 


Im me 


brass, bro and aluminum foundry departments. 
James H. McGraw, president of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
ilshing Company, New York, was awarded the Harvard Ad 


vertising Award gold medal for distinguished individual service 
to advertising. The award is the greatest of ten honors estab 
lished by Edward Bok, and presentation to Mr. McGraw is 
considered a recognition of not only the work of M'rr. McGraw 
but of the influence and value of the business press through 
out the country 


Cu 50—Zn 30—Ni 20 








Recently, during one of the technical meetings in New York, 
two prominent metallurgists, W. M. Corse, a nickel man, and 
W. H. Bassett, brass man, were seen to bump into on 
another; which pted the editor to inquire about the 
probable results uch a collision. 

“Nickel silver, of course,” answered the brass man like 


flash, thereby proving that he was sterling silver-tongued. 


? 
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Obituaries 
Walter L. Abate of his life in the 1 


) 
the nant of W. bs \bate at 2085 { 





rass business for himself, operating 
1 


lark Avenue, Det 


























Walter: bate bra nishing editor of The Metal In During this time he attended to brass finishing proble: 
ly on February 20, 1928, at his home in [he Metal Industry, and having given practically his e1 
Yetroit. M Mr. Abate is survived by his widow, Adda life to the brass industry, his services were indeed valu 
Walter Malcolm and Edw britton to the publication and to its readers 
ears or age Mr. \bate Was active s cially as vell as in his cl 
t pent more than forty-nine vears in the field of industry. He was a life member of Hiawatha | 
t lust H is born at Detroit Mich., November 1, 134. F. and A. M., Mount Vernon, New York; the \ 
the publi chools there, and afterward served C. A.; and the Scovel Memorial Presbyterian Church, Det 
ticeship with the firm of James Flower & for which he was an active worker to1 yme years 
rer 0 1} chined brass goods, valve Ss, ° 
terial, uC seo (60 Seay Henan. seers he Mrs. Maude A. Magnuson 
i of brass work, the apprentic: : 
1) nto all part f the company’s shops and Mrs. Maude A. Magnuson, vice-president and one « 
' . geae ndamental experience in th founders of the Magnuson Products Corporation, manufact 
\J hate chose % ecialize in brass ork and of industrial cleaners, of Brooklyn, N. Y., passed away 
epartment of the Flower cot February 8, 1928, after she suffered a heart attack. She is sur 
er tl upervision of David B. Buick. who later by her husband, Edward Magnuson, president and treasurer 
that name, now an important the Magnuson company, and her mother, Mrs. Pauline R 
General Motors Corporation. Here, also, Mr She was 47 years of age 
tact with Henry Ford. who was an ap Mrs. Magnuson was an active business woman for many y: 
t the chine shoy f the Flower works at that In 1910, following her marriage to 
vere accustomed to walk home from Edward Magnuson, she aided her 
i salary of $1.50 per week for apprer husband in the development of 
tices made it necessar\ some 50 formulas for soaps and in- 
for them to cover a dustrial cleaners, with which they 
seyen-mile walk each started a concern known as _ the 
day National Pure Soap Company, of 
A+ seventeen Mr. Abate which she became office manager 
left Flower’s. and. until ind Mr. Magnuson superintendent. 
he was twenty-one he Later, the Oakley Chemical Com- 
eld jobs wi ther pany made them an offer which 
of concert Sain Taw tre induced them to leave their own 
came foreman of a small company and enter the employ of 
rroup of met tothe the Oakley company Here Mr 
hops of the Detroit Ship and Mrs Magnuson _ travelled 
Building Company, whers through New England on sales 
he was later promoted t tours, and later they were both 
Suan of the brass ck active in training salesmen for this 
partment. Mr. Abate wa ind other territories. ¢d 
tive in the develooment In 1921 they severed their con 
al tulisicatoss and inies nection with the Oakley company 
tors. doing a great deal to found, with William M. Camp- 


IRS. MAUDE A. MAGN 





} 1 

of this work while in the ell, another Oakley man, the 

employ of the Penberthy Magnuson Chemical Company, of 

American Injector. and Which Mrs. Magnuson became vice-president. {[n October, 

Detroit Lubricator com- Mrs. Magnuson and her husband withdrew from this concer 

panies foe whom ty tounded the Magnuson Products Corporation Mrs. Ma 
iter leaving the Detroit Ship displayed unflagging interest in the development of this « 
Mr. Abate was superintendent Contmuing to work even after she was handicapped by illn 

I Brass and lron Company 


f the McRae & Roberts Com- Walter Bauer 
the whi h used a al chuck , > . 7 
; _ : Walter Bauer, president of the Pyrene Manufacturing Com) 


Newark, N. J., died on | 


neral manager for the Nathan . 
1 February 12, 1928, after an illness 


, ‘ 
{ ,ort leaving that rn to . . 
% days due to a severe attack of pneumonia. He was 44 year 
the prass S ) yt the > ’ { “a1 - 
( Pp P Pp Mr. Bauer’s early business training was with the 
\ ( pa tt irgt 1 ’ 7 P “ ‘ 
Af 1 ' H \\ avne I lectric ( onipany and C,enerai | le« tric Com 
t 1 ‘ neering work r spent a . 
: ial ~< i, Following this connection he was Assistant General Mat 
Works, Havdenville, Mass., ; , ; 
; ° : of the American Eveready Company. He was vice-pres 
et \ \t the uthbreak of the - 


f the American Chicle Company from 1916 to 1918 and pre 


1, or var ¢ | — “4 " 
: eee “€ mss "Wen the . 1 Baayen he Pyrene Manufacturing Company from 1918 to 1928 
entened r he returned to Michigan as a member of the aie 
Ordt Department, taking charge of fuse production at Charles F. Kinsman 
tt e plant of tl Manufacturing Company, Charlott Charles F. Kinsman, chairman of the board of director 
- as Ss atangei : later erassrerese rie u Cadilla Sterling Bronze Company, New York, died on February 7 
’ ree he production of Libert t Sarasota, Fla. He was 61 years old 
beat | the end of the ir. For nearly three years or more than 30 years Mr. Kinsman was prominent 
iter tl var re d with the Holley Carbureter Cor manufacturer of lighting fixtures and other non-ferrou 
g wo! | contributing to the develoy products. He was one of the founders of the Sterling c 
t roth eC! Id and the necessary patterns and w its president from 1919 to 1927 
t l tial iron foundry equipment. SS 
( interested in new developments, with 
espe t record r those appliances that were used or made John Leber 
brass plant t one time he worked on a new type of lohn Leber, president.and general manager of ‘L. Leber ar 





furnace know! the M R \ He spent the latter part ly metal re ners, of Newark, N Re died ot February j 
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New Bridgeport Brass Officials 


arles E. Beardsley of Waterbury, Conn., elected 
sident of the Bridgeport Brass Company at a meeting of 
directors of the company on February 28, 1928. Carl F. 
etz, former president of the company, and R. T. Kent, 
eral manager, resigned two months ago. Ralph E. Day, 
ner general manager of the Waterbury branch of the 
erican Brass Company, and later manager of the Amer- 
srass plant at Hastings-on-the-Hudson, was chosen gen- 
Bridgeport Brass following the resignations. 
Mr. Beardsley was for many years manager of one of the 
erican Brass Company plants. in Waterbury. He later 
ame president of the Novelty Manufacturing Company of 
iterbury and combined it with the Risdon Company of 
iugatuck under the name of the latter, becoming president 
the consolidated concern. A few months formed 
Beardsley Manufacturing Company, which took over the 
er Novelty plant from the Risdon last 
nth he formed a new company, the Beardsley and Wolcott 
nufacturing Company, which took over the Beardsley 
pany and the Wolcott Manufacturing Company of Hart- 
|. He is also still a director of the Risdon Company. 
he directors of the Bridgeport Brass Company 
rge T. Wigmore of Naugatuck treasurer of the Bridgeport 
He is treasurer of the Risdon Manufacturing 
any and a director of the Beardsley and Wolcott Manu- 
The stockholders chose two new direc 
D. Hamilton and Rowley W. Phillips, of Water 


Was 


manager of 


ago he 


Company, and 


elected 
ss Company. 


ng Company. 


Paul 


ce the death of F. J. 
one-third of the company’s stock, the stock owned by 
estate has been voted by the trustees of the estate, one of 
is Mr. Phillips, an officer in the R. F. Griggs Com- 
investment brokers of Waterbury. It was the Griggs 
pany which handled the financing of the Beardsley Manu- 
turing Company and the Beardsley and Wolcott Manufac- 
ng Company. Mr. Hamilton represents the Hamilton 
said to control another third of the 
company’s stock. 

Villiam R. Webster was reelected vice-president and the 
wing directors were elected Mr. Beardsley and 
Wigmore: Ralph E. Day; Charles G. Sanford, chairman 

the board of the First National Bank of Bridgeport; Waldo 

Bryant of the Bryant Electric Company, Bridgeport; Bur- 
ne Hamilton of New York; F. Kingsbury Bull of Litch- 

Frederick J. Kingsbury, 3rd, of New Haven.—W. R. B. 


Kingsbury, who held slightly more 





te, which is Bridge- 


besides 





\luminum Company Earns $13,000,000 


\luminum Company of America reports for the year 1927 
ome of $13,671,940 after depreciation, depletion, Federal 
bond premium and unamortized discount and other charges. 
the net income after taxes and depreciation but before bond 
st was $19,747,068. In making his report, President Arthur 
is, said 
1926 and most prior years, our sales of aluminum have 
our output, the deficit being made up of stocks on hand 
hases from others of new and secondary aluminum. In 
wever, while our output was approximately a third more 
1926, our sales were substantially less than our output. 
results in our having the largest stock of aluminum on hand 
ave ever had. This stock, however, is carried at cost, and 
ld will result in a profit.” 


Scovill Profits in 1927 


Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, Conn., reports for 
1927 net income of $2,253,218 after all charges, as com 
th profits of $2,979,701 in 1926. 
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News of the Industry 


Industrial and Financial Events 


Prizes for Safety in Metal Works 
Accident Pre 


Awards to winning contestants in the 
vention The New York, 
which was conducted over a four-month period ending December 
31, 1928, have been made, the results showing that 22 shops went 
through the entire period, operating a total of more than 800,000 
man hours, without any lost time accidents. These were 
framed certificates. There were 50 firms in the contest. 

The employees of Stanley and Patterson, Inc.. manufacturers of 


Industrial 


(ontest of Association of 


Merchants’ 


Rivel 


electrical supplies, which 
company 


lirst 


finished in 





place, operating its plant 
of 250 employees for a 
total of 214,416 


hours without 


mall 
accident, 
were awarded hun 
dred 
addition to a 
Two 
not mainting perfect re 


one 
dollars in gold in 
certificate 
companies, whilk 
cords, received honorable 
mention for their efforts 
These companies were th 
American Safety Razor 
Company and the Sperry 


Gyroscope Company. 


It was announced that 
The Merchants’ Associa 
tion is now promoting 


accident prevention 
through the medium of 
contests in three indus 
tries in the Metropolitan 
District. 

The 
the metals group, is a 
continuation of the con 


first of these, in 


test which ended on Dec 

ember 31. It — started 
January 1, 1928, and will 
continue until the end of 
the year. In addition to 
the certificates which will 
be given to the 
showing no lost-time acci 








plants 


SAFETY TROPHY FOR METAL dent records, the plant 
WORKING PLANTS winning the contest will 

receive the large sterling 

silver trophy vase shown in the illustration, which was donated 


by one of the contestants, and the plants finishing in second and 


third place will be awarded trophy banners. Over a hundred plants 


have entered the contest 


Gets $8.000.000 in Aluminum Suit 


\ verdict ot $8,000,000 in favor of George D Haskell, president 
of the Bausch Machine and Tool Company, was brought in o1 
February 14, 1928, by a jury in the Federal Court, Newark, N. J., 
in a damage suit for $45,000,000 against the estate of the late 
B. Duke. Mr 
agreement with the plaintiff to exploit a vast aluminum project 
Mr. Duke sold out to the Aluminum Company of America for a 
sum approximating $25,000,000, causing Mr. Haskell actual loss of 
$15.000.000. 


J ini 


Haskell’s allegation was that after ente ring into an 


Suit for triple damages was permitted under the She 
man anti-trust act, which provides for such damages where loss is 
sustained from conspiracy in constrain of trade The suit has beet 
carried on for about two years, and may continue again as Mr 
Haskell is expected to move for multiplication of the $8,000,000 
verdict by three, whereas the Duke interests are expected to appeal 
the case. 
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Electroplating at Power Show 
i a small motor-generator 
Electric Com 
ywwds ne i! iplic ity ot 
Electric Power Show, 


the exhibition rooms <« 


I irge crt 


sixth annual 


th Street, New York 


attention than a! 


uttraction hi 


and ventilating 
American Blow- 
hia fh 
UUlL 


Grinding, fing and 


y were shown by Black and Decker Com 
Wolf Machine Company, Apex Rotarex 
Electric Company; The Biax Flexible Shaft 
showed equipment for portable grinders, etc. Other dis- 
made by the R. L. Carter Company, De Bothezat Im- 
peller Company, Inc., Foley Saw Tool Company, General Electric 
Hess and Hicks, Inc., Silent Hoist Winch and Crane 
mpany, Skilsaw, Inc., Stimmel Winch and Machine Works and 
ind Company 


1). Wallace 


Corpo 
the Graybar 

{ ompany 

wer;rt 


{ 
mays 


Company, 


ELECTRIC SIGN SHOW 


The sixth annuai Electric Sign Show, which was in progress 


February 6 to 11, inclusive, had fifty to exhibitors 
n addition to metal signs large and small, the displays included 
many metal advertising novelties and sign accessories 
new ideas in sign advertising were shown 


trom Sixty 


Some very 


ELECTRIC TRUCK SHOW 
electric street trucks and electric vehicle 
exhibition at the 8th annual Electric Truck 
Show, which was also held in the showrooms of The New York 
Company, March 5 to 10, 1928. A new feature of the 
show was a three-day electric truck conference, open to all truck 
operators and representatives of firms having transportation and 
This conference held March 
auditorium of the Fifteenth Street building. 


The latest models of 


juipment were on 


} 


iedison 


lelivery problems to solve was 


6, 7 and 8, in the 


Industrial Research Survey 


Che value and importance of industrial research as a factor it 
American prosperity is to be determined by a survey of 5,000 of 
the largest manufacturing concerns in the country, under the direc 
tion of aurice Holland, Director of the Division of Engineering and 
[Industrial Research of the National Research Council. The survey 
the first set of comprehensive, authentic data 


Pr x pected to pre vide 
v., : $700,000.000 for in 


n the effects of the present expenditure of 


e United State 


To Expand Cadmium Output 


} 


nsumptio1 i idmium has moved Silesia 


heir methods in an effort to increase their out 


Silesian production hi 


1 


( xpanded to 100 tor 
vas 550 tons, Silesia 


the United State 


Aluminum Profits Gain 


Bohn 


Tass 


Corporation 


t $1.181.606 after all 
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British Jewellers Define Alloys 


The Birmingham Jewellers’ and Silversmiths’ Associati: 
which they various terms i 
the quality of the precious metals and their alloys 
front” is defined as a sheet of standard 
than 9 carats which is made in a separate portion a1 
attached to a metal back in 
the separate sheet of gold can be removed from t 
metal back. 


ssued a define 


report in 
gold of a 


fterwards silver or base sucl 


iy that 
ms 


1 
ver or base 


gold not lower than 9 
soldered to a sheet or bar of silver or base met 


Rolled gold is a sheet of cara 
sweated or 
the whole being rolled down together or, in the case of wire 
core of silver or base metal completely surrounded with g 
of a standard not lower than 9 carats sweated or soldered 
and drawn down together in such a that on anneali: 


and pickling a surface of gold will be shown. Other definitio: 


way 


are as follows: 

Gold filled: A sheet of gold of a standard not lower than 
carats sweated or soldered to each side of a bar or ingot 
silver or base metal, the whole being rolled down togethe: 
or, in the case of wire, a core of silver or base metal con 
pletely surrounded with gold of a standard not lower than 
carats, sweated or soldered on, the whole being drawn dow: 
together in such a way that on annealing and pickling a sur 
face of gold will be shown. 

Gold Shell: A casing of gold of a standard not lower tha: 
9 carats on silver or base metal, the casing being of suc! 
that when the base is dissolved in acid the gold 
shell is left intact. 


thickness 


Gold cased: Silver or base metal having thereon an elect 
deposit of gold of such density that neither nitric acid of 1.4( 
specific gravity nor lunar caustic applied for two minutes wil 
discolor or stain it 

Gilt: Silver or base metal having gold deposited there: 
by chemical or electro-deposition process. 

lire Gilt or mercurial gilt: A covering of gold dissolved i: 
mercury from which the mercury has been burnt out by firing 

These descriptions have been approved by the London 
Wholesale Jewellers’ and Allied Trades’ Association and th: 
National Association of Goldsmiths.—J. H 


Zucker Sons’ Company to Move 


Zucker Sons’ Company, Inc., now located at Elizabeth, N. J 
will move on or about April 1, 1928, to their new brick and ste 
at Roselle, N. J., where considerably larger facilities for tl 
company’s manufacture of rouge and other polishing compositio1 
will be available. The new plant is on the main line of the Cer 
tral New Jersey, is equipped with practically all n 
machinery, including devices for easy handling of large orders a1 
new mixing heat control apparat 
ind lal | more office spa 


|- 
plant 


Railroad of 


machines with improved 


Saving processes 1 he re will also be 


ks at present will cover only a small part of the cor 
id at Roselle, so that 


needed. The 


buildings cal 
moving is being planned in such a mam 
will not be The whole 


expansion 1n business 


new additions or 


interrupted change, it 


ween necessitated by 


Silver Company Profits at Record 
of the for 1927 
which is a new 

$1,470,647 earned 


year E 


Internationa ilver ( 
l, $1,857,854 


company 


irning 


New Jersey Zine Income St -ady 
Net 1! ne ol he 


unted te 


Jersey Zinc Company for the year 
$7,038,769 after depreciation, depletion, interest, F« 
kes and This with $7,039,3 


1 


‘ 
\VCWw 


other charges compares 


IPH 
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Summary of Spray Coating Study 


al report on a study of the hazards of spray coating has been 
| by the National Safety Council, Chicago, IIl., a special com- 
ee of which made the investigation and prepared the 54-page 
mary. It is stated therein that, briefly, it is safe in indoor 
to spray materials which contain quantities of lead (more 
2 per cent) or of benzol (over 1 per cent) or free silica, if 
vorker is protected by (1) adequate ventilation which produces 
exhaust of 200 linear feet per minute; (2) an efficient mask or 
irator of the positive pressure type. It is recommended that 
rever practicable, materials free from lead, benzol and tree 
i be used 


Statue of Liberty to Be Cleaned 


e immense bronze Statue of Liberty, which has been standing 
New York harbor for the past 41 years, is to be cleaned for the 
rst time, according to an order issued by the United States War 
lepartment. It had been the general belief that perpetual salt 
spray and heavy rain would keep the statue clean, but a great deal 
dirt has collected on it nevertheless, due to smoke and dust. 
Cleaning will be done by application of soap in the form of small 
ids through a hose, under pressure, after which water will be 
pplied. In this manner it is expected that the natural weather- 
en bronze color will not be affected. 





World Silver Output Lower 


Countries which in 1926 produced 88 per cent of the world’s total 
ver output, showed a total production of 219,604,000 fine ounces 
for 1927 as compared with 221,062,000 in 1926. 


American Metal Earnings 
lhe net income of the American Metal Company, Ltd., New 
York, for the year 1927 was $2,513,764, as compared with $2,657,309 
n 1926 
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300-Year-Old Cuban Bell Found 


A large bronze bell, cast over 300 years ago at Barcelona, Spain, 
and later used in Cuba in ecclesiastic and military ceremonials, 
has been found in New York City and will probably be returned 
to Cuba, where it is considered with somewhat the same sentiment 
as Americans have toward the Liberty Bell. The Cuban bell was 
brought here in 1899 by American soldiers who had been in Cuba 
during the Spanish-American War, and who installed it in the 
armory of the 212th Regiment, New York National Guard. The 
Cuban authorities have for desirous 
ot retrieving the bell. 


some time been greatly 


Babbitt-Metal Consumption Gains 


The total apparent consumption of Babbitt metal in January, 
1928, based on reports received hy the Department of Com 
merce from 31 firms, was 4,928,517 pounds as compared with 
4,465,787 in December, 1927, and 5,439,689 in January, 1927. This 
consumption is calculated from sales by manufacturers and con- 
sumption by those firms (among them several important railroad 
systems) which regularly consume their own production ot 
Babbitt metal. ; 


Incorporations 
Eckfeldt & Ackley, Inc., 102 Murray Street, New York, has 
been organized to manufacture and deal in jewelry, with capital 
of $250,000. 
Oakes-Swenson Company was formed the first of this year 


and is located at 1470 East Nineteenth Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. James L, Gavin is president; Addison J. Parry, vice- 
president; C. G. Swenson, secretary; and Parry Oakes is 


treasurer. The men forming this organization were all formerly 
officers of the Oakes Company of Indianapolis and have had 
many years’ experience in the metal stamping work. The Oakes 
Swenson Company not only handles production, work but also 
specializes in difficult drawing. 





Business Reports of The Metal Industry Correspondents 


New England States 


Waterbury, Conn. 
\MERICAN BRASS OFFICIALS REELECTED 
Marcu 1, 1928. 
\ll last year’s officers and directors of the American Brass 
Company were reelected at the annual meeting last month. 
hey are: President, John A. Coe; executive vice-president, 
Edward L. Frisbie; treasurer, Clifford F. Hollister; assistant 
treasurer, Major W. Judge; assistant treasurer, S. Burnham 
Terry; secretary, Edmund H. Yates; directors: John D. Ryan, 


nelius F. Kelley, John A. Coe, Benjamin B. Thayer, 
vard L. Frisbie, Clifford F. Hollister, Edmund H. Yates 
lark S. Judd. 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


was declared 
last 
were re 


ir quarterly dividend of 60 cents a shar 
stock of the Scoville Manufacturing Company 
payable April 1. The officers and directors 
President, E. O. Goss; 
John A. Goss, George A. Goss and Bennet Bronson; treasurer, 
Clayton M. DeMott; secretary, Leavenworth P. Sperry; as 

treasurers, F. J. Gorse, William M. Goss; assistant 

ries, T. B. Myers, B. P. Hyde, C. F. Doherty and W. 


1 as follows vice-presidents, 


j . . . * . . 
W. Bowers; directors: E..O. Goss, John H. Goss, C. M. 
tt, L. P. Sperry, C. P. Goss, Jr.. W. S. Fulton, George 
Roger S. Sperry, John P. Elton, Bennet Bronson 


M. Goss 


rr the 


Scovill Manufacturing Company’s financial 
year ended December 31, 1927 shows a net 
ir the year of $2,522,250, which is slightly less than the 
paid during vear. The surplus shown is $4,350,507 
ired to $4,583,170 the previous year. Its net operating 
was $5,221,948 and its gross profit from operations, 
32. Total assets are given at $33,778,698. In addition 
tem of surplus mentioned there is also an item of re- 
uuntine to $6.188.031 









CHASE BRASS AND COPPER 

Last year’s officers and directors of the Chase and 
Copper Company, Inc., selling subsidiary of the Chase Com 
panies, Inc., were re-elected at the annual meeting held last 
month, as follows: President, Frederick §. Chase; vice presi 
dents, Rebert L. Coe, J. R. Van Brunt, ©. H. Krueger: 
treasurer, Richard D. Ely; secretary, Charles E. Hart; assist 
ant secretary, George C. St. John; assistant secretary, Rodney 
Chase; controller, W. A. Purdy; assistant controller, E. H. 


srass 


Madison; directors: F. S. Chase, R. L. Coe, J. R. Van Brunt, 
C. H. Krueger and R. D. Ely. 

Beardsley Manufacturing Company’s stockholders have 
voted to acquire the property and business of the Frank E. 


Wolcott Manufacturing Company of Hartford, at a sum said 
to be in the neighborhood of $500,000. The local concern is 
capitalized at a similar amount and to finance the purchase, a 
company, The Beardsley and Wolcott Manufacturing 
Company is to be formed and capitalized at $1,000,000. Stock 
ot both the old companies will be exchanged share for shar 
for the stock of the The local company 
pies the plant of the former Novelty Manufacturing Company, 
and manutactures small brass and nickel articles. Charles E. 
Beardsley, president of the Beardsley Manufacturing Com 


new 


new company. occu 


pany, will be president of the new company \t one time he 
was general manager of one of the local American Brass 
plants. With associates he acquired the Novelty Manufactur 


ing Company and consolidated it with the Risdon Manufac- 
turing Company, of Naugatuck, of which he also became pres 
ident. About a he formed the Beardsley Manufactur 
ing Company to take over the plant of the Novelty Manufac- 
turing Company from the Risdon Company. Mr. Beardsley 
has just been elected president of the Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany. Frank E. Wolcott, head of the Hartford company, ha 
+] | 1907. 


engaged 11 @ < 


year ago 


been ectrical manufacturing field since 





PHI 


he Frank E. Wolcott Manufacturing Com- 

nd manufactures electric curling irons, and 

lectrical appliances. Mr. Wolcott will be vice 

n and Rowley W. Phillips, now 

the Beardsley Company, will be secretary. The 

directors will be: Mr. Beardsley, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Wolcott, 

Elton S. Wayland, former president of the American 

Brass Company; Henry W. Adams, now treasurer of the 

Hoffman Specialty Company; George T. Wigmore, Irving W. 

Day, and William S. Fulton, president of the Waterbury Far- 
rell Foundry. 

The American Fastener Company of Maple 
rted a four story addition to its present plant. 
will be 40 x 
40 x YS 
16,000 teet 


ne ew concern 


vice 


Street has 
The addition 
135 feet, as compared to the main plant which 1s 
and will have 27,000 feet of floor space compared to 

Che addition will cost $75,000 
exclusively for the manufacture 
supporter trimmings. At least 100 additional employes 
will be engaged. Max Kiessling is president and John Draher 
is treasurer of the company. 

John Schuster was elected president of the Waterbury Far- 
rell Foundry Veterans’ Association last month. The 
tion has 124 members who have worked for the company over 
admitted month 
are the following officials of the 
W. S. Fulton; Vice President D. ( 
Squires. Some of the members 


n the main plant 


and will be utilized almost 


1 


ot nose 


associa 
20 year members 
Among its 
Pre 


Six new were 


members com- 
pany sident 


Secretary F. | 


Uriggs,; 
have been 1 
for as much as 57 years. 
president of the Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is rapidly recovering from an operation for acute appen 
dicitis performed last month. On January 27 Mr. Goss com 
pleted 40 vears the entered it 
an and passing through the offices of assistant 


the company’s employ 


| ©. Goss, 


service with company, having 


r, treasurer, general manager and vice president before 
oming president 

The Chase Companies, Inc., have adopted the 9-hour day 

( I] Officials state that it is not a 

bearing on business 

permanent 

10-hour 


thet ylants 


temporary 


and has no conditions or 
and is due 


for their 


d but is a arrangement 


day is too long 
slackening of business nor is any 
The American Brass Company and 
Scovill Manufacturing Company are officially on a 
basi 


that a 


| here iS no 


ei- 


ploy es. 


exX- 
the 
10-hour 
although some departments are working only 9 hours. 
Officials of tl that the trend 
is for a full 10-hour day. 

Dr. Frank Crane, Jr., of Malden, Mass., was the principal 
speaker at the annual dinner of the Chase Companies Fore- 
men’s Association, held last month. Frederick S. Chase, presi- 
dent of the company, was the toastmaster. Other speakers 
were G. C. St. John and J. R. Van Brunt, of New York, vice 
presidents of the Chase Brass and Copper Company. 

Among the speakers at the annual banquet of the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company’s Foremen’s Association, held last 
month, were E. O. Goss, president of the company, Mayor 
Francis P. Guilfoile, Rev. R. J. Clabby, Rev. M. W. Owen, 
Edward H. Davis and Hiram L. Webb. Over 600 were 
present 


pected, they say 


ose companies state with them 


's industrial exhibit, showing thousands of the ar- 
Waterbury, which has housed in 
Hall, is to be installed in the rail- 
invitation of New Haven road. The ex- 
hibit \ hig] n displayed at an industrial expo- 
sitio a. a 


ticle nN iufactured in been 


the Chamber ot Commerce 


road the 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Marcu 1, 


out-of-town 


1928 
\bout 20 local exhibits and 20 exhibits were 
shown at the first cooperative exposition of the Salesmen’s and 
Purchasing Agents’ Association of this city held in the Mosque 
February 24 and 25, 1928 Che formed to 
bring local d purchasing agents together but this 

first time it was decided to hold an exhibition and 
invite out-of-town exhibits. Hardware and mill supplies were 
the principal shown, together with mechanical 
belt wheels and belting, pulleys, grinding wheels, 
files, plumbs, dies, countersinks, taps. wrenches of al) kinds, 


association was 
salesmen at 
year for the 
articles scis- 


sors, wea;©rs, 
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the tools, printing presses 
fittings, auto accessories, plumbing 
electric motors, switch breakers and lighting fixtur 
[he exhibition was arranged by the officers of the associati 
President, H. J. Behn; vice president, A. H. Jones; secreta 
Walter B. Osborne; treasurer, R. T. Phipps. The Manufa 
turers’ Associatior. cooperated in holding the exhibit. The i: 
vas to give the purchasing agents a chance to view the lat 
devices put out by local and nearby factories 

Over 40 employes of the Jenkins Brothers Company, va 
manufacturers, all employed for more than 25 years, atten: 
the fifth annual banquet of the Jenkins Veterans’ League 
the Hotel Stratfield, on February 10. Several have been ¢ 
ployed over 40 years. Addresses were made by Farnham 
Yardley, president of the company; Frank T. Swain, \ 
president; C. V. Barrington, vice president; and B. J. Lee 


nianager. 


electric machines, 


brass 


sanding 
press feeders, 


tures, 


Che largest accumulation of orders since the war is report 
at the Bullard Machine Tool Company by President E. P 
Bullard, Jr., who that approximately 300 additio: 
workmen will have to be engaged in the near future. The 
group of new employes has already started and more will 
added as soon as new equipment and raw materials arri 
Demands by automobile and airplane manufacturers 
Ford Motor Company and General Motors 
imong the customers and orders have also been received f1 
the Wright people for their Whirlwind motors and from Pratt 
and Whitney for their Wasp motors. 

Warren Blatz of the Bridgeport Brass Company was elect 
president of the Sales Managers’ Association at its annual d 
last R. W. Bowdoin, head of the research dep 
ment of New England council, that 
England’s leadership in industry is passing. A survey « 
ducted by the shows that while during the last 
207 factories moved out, 413 moved in, and while 13,000 
tory workers left New England, 19,000 Adve 
propaganda has caused the trouble, he said, declaring that 
difficulty in Vermont today is not the actual fl 
damage but the impression spread throughout the count 
that because of the flood Vermont could not deliv 
goods.—W. R. B 


Says 


responsible. 


ner month. 


the denied reports 


1 
council 
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NEW BRITAIN—Net the American Hardware 
Corporation for the year 1927 were $2,510,381 after deduct 
depreciation charges and reserve adjustments. Dividends d 
ing the year amounted to $2,480,000 and $30,361 was ad 
to the surplus account making it $3,040,487 as of January 
1928. Total assets are reported to be $17,181,148 as compar 
with $16,748,191 a year ago. The company charged off $3 
826 for depreciation during the year. The annual meeting :; 
election of officers and directors was held February 29, 19 
The stockholders of the Stanley Works have voted to 
the company’s holdings in Bridgewater, 
rolling mill was formerly operated. 


profits of l 


Mass., where a 
The equipment has 
transferred to the plant of the American Tube and Stampin 
Company, Bridgeport, now owned by the Stanley Works. 
ficers of the Stanley Works elected last month are: Chair: 
of the board of directors, E. A. Moore; president, L. F. Ben 
nett; vice presidents, Walter H. Hart, P. B. Stanley, J. 
Cooper, E. W. Christ, Malcolm Farmer, J. E. Stone; treasu 
W. Young; secretary, E. W. Christ; assistant treasurers, J 
Wilbur, Jr., R. F. Pritchard; assistant secretaries, P. F. Kit 
M. H. Pease. The company’s financial report for 1927 sho 
net earnings after deductions, of $1,466,942 and a surplus 
January 1, 1928 of $4,113,862. 
$19,000,000 


1 


Total assets were listed at 
The regular quarterly dividends of 21%4% on 
mon and 144% on preferred were declared 

Stockholders of the New Britain Machine Company 
month elected the following directors: L. P. Broadhurst, E 
Day, J. H. Goss of Waterbury, H. H. Pease, P. K. Rog 
W. S. Rowland, P. B. Stanley, F. G. Vibberts, R. S. Bre 

TORRINGTON—Christian G. Hoerle, aged 67, for 2’ 
years superintendeat of the Union Hardware Company, 
at his home on Migeon Avenue on February 20, 1928. He 
associated with hardware manufacturing ever since 1879 v 
he became superintendent of the Hammacher-Schlem 
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He was later superintendent 
the Holmes, Booth and Hayden Company of Waterbury 


iware factory in New York. 


eight years, coming to Torrington in 1891. During his 
er years with the Union Hardware Company he was its 
etary as well as superintendent, retiring about two years 
He was on the staff of Gov. C. A. Templeton in 1923- 
}+, He is survived by his wife; two daughters, two sons, 
liam F. and Christian K. Hoerle, three grandchildren and 
rother. 
john A. Coe, president of the American Brass Company, 
; the principal speaker at the annual banquet of the factory 
men of all Torrington factories at the Y. M. C. A. last 
k. He spoke on Industry As It Was and Is. Frank J. 
umon, vice president of the Union Hardware Company, 
‘ke on Recreation and Industry. The banquet was con- 
ted under the auspices of the Industrial Recreational 
Council, representing all the factories, the members being as 
ws: Irving Mills, William H. Graham and Charles 
Brimble of the American Brass Company; James Kelley and 
John Brown of the Union Hardware Company; Andrew York 
| Earl Northrop of the Hendey Machine Company; Edward 
Didier and Ernest Novey of the Torrington Company; Sal 
Rubino and Henry Rollett of the Torrington Manufacturing 
Company;. William F. Krause and Owen Canfield of the 
Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company. 
‘ficers of the Hendey Machine Company were elected last 
President, John A. Coe of Waterbury; vice 
sident and treasurer, Sterry H. Childs of Litchfield; secre- 
, Frederick H. McKenzie; directors, C. H. Alvord, S. H. 
Childs, John A. Coe, F. W. Fuessenich, W. Shirley Fulton of 
terbury, and Charles S. Palmer. 
BRISTOL—Officers and directors of the American Silver 
Company were elected last month as follows: President and 
isurer, Alexander Harper; president, Dean Welch; 
etary, G. W. Merriman; assistant treasurer, John J. 
Kaycher; directors, Julian R. Holley, Charles T. Treadway, 
Alexander Harper, W. S. Ingraham, Pierce M. Welch, Dean 
Welch, F. S. Champion, George W. Merriman, Fuller F. 
Barnes and Morton C. Treadway. The company reported a 
lus as of December 31, 1927, of $195,802 as compared with 
1385 a ago. 
ckholders of the Bristol Brass Corporation at its annual 
ting last month re-elected its former directors as follows: 
Julian R. Holley, William S. Ingraham, Dean Welch, Pierce 
N. Welch, Albert D. Wilson, Harold K. English, Roy T. H. 
re Barner, Charles T. Treadway, Alexander Harper, Frederick S. 
. Chamberlin, Fuller F. Barnes, William K. Sessions, Edward 
Ingraham, Townsend G. Treadway. The directors re-elected 
former officers as follows: President, Alexander Harper; 
president, Julian R. Holley; secretary and treasurer, Al- 
ert D. Wilson; cashier, Carl A. Gustafson; works superin 
lent, John H. Vickers. Bristol Brass finished the vear with 
irplus of $364,309 as compared with $280,849 a ago. 
ring the year $10,850 was paid out in dividends on tlhe pre- 
rred stock and $20,000 was added to the contingency reserve. 


tt nth. as follows: 


vice 


year 


Veta 


earnings during the year amounted to $114,310. Total 
ts are now $2,847,164. 
1g irand list valuations on which taxes for this year will be 


led give the following concerns as the highest taxpayers, 

uations being as follows: New Departure Company, $8,- 
n- 000; E. Ingraham Company, $1,837,000; Bristol Brass 
company, $1,500,000; Wallace Barnes Company, $1,562,500; 


Sessions Clock Company, the Sessions Foundry and the 


B merican Silver Company are assessed for more than $500,- 
ig, ‘) each. 

MERIDEN—The International Silver Company’s stock- 

lers have voted to increase the common stock of the com- 

y trom 60,798 shares to 91,197 shares. The stockholders 


be allowed to subscribe to the new stock at $110 a share 
he basis of one-half share for each share now held. The 
is now selling at $185 and rights to purchase additional 


M k are being sold at $25. The increase will be used to retire 
rs onded indebtedness amounting to around $2,427,000. The 
mn. pany will then have no bonded debt and capital stock -of 
é 07,500 preferred and $9,119,700 common. While the finan- 
Statement for 1927 has not been made public, it is said 
$ t it will show earnings comparable to those of 1926, when 
t of $1,470,647 or $17.24 per share was shown after taxes, 

er 





‘clation and interest. The earnings during the first nine 
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months of last year amounted to $10.95 a share after all 
charges. It had a surplus at the end of 1926 of $4,362,755 and 
a working capital of more than 15 times the current liabilities. 

The Sterling Electric Clock Company last month elected as 
its president Edward Noble, president of the Life Savers Cor- 
poration. It has acquired the plant of the former Parker Clock 
Company. Lewis J. Stern, Philadelphia inventor, has been 
elected vice-president. 

TERRYVILLE—The polishing department of the Eagle 
Lock Company, which has been on a 10-hour-a-day schedule, 
five and one-half days a week, has gone on a schedule of eight 
hours a day, five days a week. All departments except the 
shipping room, machine shop and a few sections of other de- 
partments are now operating on the new schedule, the two 
mentioned alone keeping on a 10-hour-a-day, five and one-half 
days a week schedule. 

HARTFORD—The Hartford Machine Screw Company and 
the Standard Screw Company will hold their annual meetings 
on March 28, 1928. 

Pratt and Whitney Company has received contracts from 
the United States Navy for 96 additional Hornet and 50 addi- 
tional Wasp motors for seaplanes. The company in the past 
few months has received Navy contracts totalling nearly $6.- 
000,000. This company, in conjunction with the Boeing Air- 
craft Company is sending Capt. Ralph O’Neil in a plane 
equipped with a Pratt and Whitney engine on a three months’ 
tour of all the South and Central American republics. 

NAUGATUCK—The Concannon Shears Company, organ- 
ized by William F. Concannon, a former resident, and now 
doing business in Bridgeport, has leased the factory in Mill- 
ville, a local suburb. The factory was formerly used by the 
Naugatuck Engineering and Machine Company. The officers 
of the company are: President, William F. Concannon; secre- 
tary, Peter Concannon; treasurer, John B. Dillon of Shelton. 
It has a capital stock of $50,000. 

The Eastern Malleable Iron Works has added Nelson S. 
Spencer of New York, E. L. Whittemore of Cleveland, 
Charles E. Spencer of Boston, Donald S. Tuttle of Naugatuck, 
and Austin L. Adams of Naugatuck to its board of directors. 

The estate of Harris Whittemore, former head of the 
Eastern Malleable Iron Works totals $6,161,992. Among his 
holdings were $420,000 National Malleable Iron Company; 
$420,000 Eastern Malleable Iron Company; $704,000 J. H. 
Whittemore Company, which held stock in the two concerns 
mentioned; $294,000 Landers, Frary and Clark; $78,000 Amer- 
ican Hardware; $56,250 Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 

BANTAM—tThe Bantam Ball Bearing Company, one of the 
best known industries in Litchfield county, is to move to 
South Bend, Ind., and the factory here will be sold. The 
company is capitalized at $250,000. W. S. Rogers is president 
and principal stockholder. Contracts have been let for the 
building of a factory in South Bend, 100 x 210 feet, with two 
additional units of 70 x 210 feet on each The 
tory now employs 100 hands.—W. R. B. 
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Providence, R. I. 
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especially 


1928 
Weather 


past month 


conditions have favorable 


for a 


proven the 
continuance of business activities in prac- 
tically all lines of metal work and there are increasing evi- 
dences that there will be a substantial improvement 
during the coming months. Never in the history of Provi- 
dence have there many building projects under way 
or in contemplation as at present. These activities are being 
reflected in the small tool and accessories lines. Among the 
manufacturing jewelry trades there is likewise occasion for 
optimism; not merely theoretically but practically. It is a 
long time since there have been so many persons employed 
in the local jewelry plants. 

The Quality Manufacturing Company, to be located in 
Pawtucket and manufacture sheet metal products, has been 
incorporated in Rhode Island with authorized capital of 500 
shares of common stock of no par value. The incorporators 
are Alfred M. Bonin, 105 School Street, Central Falls; and 
Laurence J. Hogan and Edward T. Hagan of Providence. 

William A. Viall, vice president of The Brown and Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company, spoke to more than 100 members of 
the Providence Rotary Club at a recent luncheon at the Provy- 


more 


been as 
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idence-Biltmore Hotel telling of the prominent place Provi 
dence occupies in the manufacture of instruments and fine 
tools. His talk was the second of a series which was inaugu- 
rated by the club a month ago, when Edmond C. Mayo, 


president of the Gorham Manufacturing Company, was the 
speaker. Mr. Viall traced the history of the concern he rep- 
resents from its inception nearly a century ago in a little 
uuth Main Street to the present plant covering 32 
icres of floor 


shop 
down on Si 


space and employing at present, although on a 


reduced schedule, about 3,800 persons. He said that Brown 
and Sharpe goods are to be found in every part of the world 
ind the variety of tools made at the Promenade Street plant, 

rether with other work done there, exceeds 10,000 separate 


The James H. O’Neil Company has been incorporated in 
} ] ] ; 


Rhode Island ynduct a manufacturing jewelry business in 
Providence, with authorized capital of 150 shares of common 
tock of no par value. The incorporators are James H. O’Neil, 
Timothy E. O’Neil and Francis G. Fentneau. 
The James F. Donovan, Inc., is the style of a concern re- 
ntly incorporated in Rhode Island for the purpose of manu- 
icturir etal products in Providence, with an authorized 
ipital tock of $50,000 consisting of 500 shares of common 


at S100 « 


ocl ich. The incorporators are James F. Donovan, 
William M. J. Craig and John J. Cooney, all of Providence: 


The Art Metal Corporation of Providence has been incor- 
orated to deal in metal product Che capital stock is $25,000 
sting of 250 shares of preferred stock at $100 a share and 

0 share f common stock without par value Che incor- 
porators are Nathan Ball, Rebecca Ball and Philip Fiegar, all 


of Providence 
The Bourbon Aircraft Corporation, to be 
wick, R. I 


shares ot com 


located at War- 
a capital stock of 500 
mon without par value. The incorporators are 
Allen P. Burden of East Greenwich and Charles L. Allen, 
Clifford B. Thompson, Harold T. Dennison and Harry P. 
Cross, all of Providence. 

The D and M Jewelry Casting Company, 212 Union Street, 
Providence, is owned and conducted by Charles E. Dansereux, 
697 Killingly Street, Johnston, R. I., and Samuel Mautaquila, 
66 Pengrove Avenue, Cranston, R. I., according to their state- 
ments on file at the city clerk’s office. 

Gorham Manufacturing Company has designed and is exe- 
cuting a handsome bronze tablet at its bronze foundry at Elm- 

ood for the St. Jean Baptiste Church at Maplewood, Mass. 


, has been incorporated with 


The tablet, which will cost approximately $900 is to be de- 
livered in April. It is four feet in length and three feet in 
width and will bear a bas-relief of a former pastor, Rev 
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Joseph Fe 
erected. 

Brier Manufacturing Company, jewelry manufacturers, a 
erecting a new factory building on Richmond, Ship and Tip; 
canoe Streets, to cost $70,000. It will be fully equipped wit 
modern machinery and apparatus in its various department 
including coloring, lacquering, polishing, japanning, stampi: 
soldering, tinning as well as tool room, die cutting and oth: 
They expect to move from their present plant 
70 Ship Street to the new quarters early in the Fall. 

The P and S Polishing and Plating Company, 220 Ed: 
Street, Providence, is being conducted by James A. Simpso: 
of Lakewood, R. I., and Max A. Peisach of this city, acco: 
ing to their statement filed at the office of the city clerk. 

Edmond C. Mayo, president and general manager of th 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, at the recent luncheon meet 
ing of the Providence Rotary Club held at the Providen 
Biltmore Hotel, gave an illustrated Fine Arts in 
Metals. This the first of a manufacture tall 
and proved very interesting and instructive. After telling tl 
history of the Gorham Manufacturing Company, Mr. Ma 

moving pictures of the Elmwood plant 
the concern. 

Krasner and Company, Inc., which will deal in jewelry ar 
have 


Norbert Blanchet, in whose memory it is bei 


divisions. 


lecture on 


was series of 


showed scenes at 


Providence, with 
authorized capital consisting of 500 shares of no par comm 
has received a charter under the laws of Rhode Islan 
[he incorporators are Maurice Robinson, Charles M. Robin 
son and Aaron Krasner, all of Providence. 

\t the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Nicholson 


novelties, and headquarters in 


1 
Stock, 


File Company on February 8, 1928, President Samuel M 
Nicholson read his annual report covering the activities 
the company for the year 1927 in which he reviewed th: 


business conditions of the country during the year, with pa 
ticular emphasis on their relations to the file industry. The 
following directors were elected for the ensuing year: Samuel 
M. Nicholson, Paul C. Nicholson, Marsden J. Perry, John 
Russell Gladding, Byron S. Watson, Ernest S. Craig an 
Augustus E. Saunders. At a subsequent meeting of the board 
of directors, the following officers were elected: President and 
general manager, Samuel M. Nicholson; vice president an 
treasurer, Paul C. Nicholson; secretary and assistant genera 
manager, Ernest S. Craig; assistant treasurer and cashier 
Henry W. Harman; assistant treasurer, Albert J. Dana; as 
sistant secretary and manager of credits, Augustus E. Saund- 
ers; domestic sales manager, Wallace L. Pond; foreign sale 
manager, §. Foster Hunt; assistant to the president, Robert 
W. Hathaway.—W. H. M. 








Newark, N. J. 


1928 


Marcu l, 


\ voluntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed in the 
District Court here by Malone-Lemmon Prod- 
ucts, Inc., radio manufacturers, of 130 Waynewood Park, 
Plainfield, N. J. Ralph J. Smalley of Plainfield was appointed 
Ihe liabilities were listed as $60,000 and the assets 


It is said that a plan for reorganization is under 


United States 


receiver 
at $40,000. 
Way 

Federal Judge Bodine handed down a decree restraining the 
Continental Lamp Company of Newark, from continuing man- 
ifacture of an incandescent lamp embodying features said to 
be patented by the General Electric Company. The decision 
suit which was instituted in the United States District 
time ago by the General Electric. 


ends a 


{(_ourt some 


Newark concerns just incorporated are as follows: Acme 
Bar Manufacturing Company, $50,000; electrical equipment. 
Warren Sheet Metal Works, Inc., $100,000; manufacture metal 
doors. Ronald and Company, 1,000 shares; manufacture cut- 
lery. Eckfelt and Ackley, Inc., $250,000; manufacture jewelry. 
Paramount Manufacturing Company, $50,000; 
electrical devices 


manufacture 


Cleary and Wiener, Inc., $125,000: precious 
Hedwig Manufacturing Company, $20,000; manufac- 


hardware 


metals. 
ture 





Middle Atlantic States 









Fire recently destroyed,the tube mill plant of the British- 
American Metals Company, at Plainfield. Damage to the fa 
tory, which been used in the manufacture of brass an 
copper tubing, has been estimated at $500,000. Two hundred 
employes have been thrown out of employment. The com 
pany’s power plant was also damaged. The plant will be r: 
built—C. A. L. 


has 


Trenton, N. J. 


MarcH# 1, 1928 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company will shortly begin tl 
erection of a new rod mill to cost about $750,000. The structur 
will be located between the present rod mill and the steel mil! 
It will be approximately 350 x 85 feet, according to William 
A. Anderson, vice president and treasurer of concer! 
The new building will be one story in height. The rod mil 
is to reduce two-inch billets to smaller sizes by a roller pr 


cess 


the 


Officials of the Roebling company are working out tl 
for the new structure. The contract for the mill ma 
chinery has been given to the Morgan Construction Com 
pany, Worcester, Mass. 
phases of the construction remain to be assigned. The preset 
rod mill has been in use for twenty-three years. The Roebling 
company has just completed an office building at a 


details 


Numerous contracts covering othe 


cost ¢ 
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0.000. Materials for the new Fort Lee Bridge over the 
dson River between New York and New Jersey, which 
ike a contract totaling $12,000,000, are now being manu- 


tured. However, the firm has until 1932 to complete its 
tract and the production end will be carried along without 
noticeable departure from established routine. Other con- 
.cts are being handled along with the bridge job. 
Jordan L. Mott Company, which was recently purchased at 
eiver’s sale by the Laib Pottery Company, of Louisville, 
_is not running to capacity as was expected when the 
nt changed hands recently. The brass department is run- 
¢ five days a week, but the other departments have but few 
nds working. The new cOmpany hopes to see better work 
conditions by early spring. 
William G. Wherry, president of the Skillman Hardware 
Manufacturing Company, has been elected head of the Na- 
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election otf 


Lhe 


tional Builders’ Hardware Trade Association. 
Mr. Wherry to head this association, the largest of its kind 
in the country, took place at a meeting in New York City 


The following concerns have been incorporated here 
Gordon Automatic Tool Corporation, West New York, $200, 
000 preferred and 8,000 shares common no par; manufacture 
Accurate Engineering and Manufacturing Company, 
Passaic, $100,000; manufacture electrical machinery. Electric 
Fixture Company, Westwood, $125,000; electrical equipment 
Formzone Chemical Company, Trenton, fifteen shares no par; 
manufacture chemicals. Paterson Welding Company, Pater 
son, $50,000; welding. Vineland N-S-E Corporation, Vineland, 
$50,000; manufacture tuel saving Quickpin Piston 
Company, Ridgefield, $125,000; manufacture piston 
Atlan Welding Company, !loboken, $10,000 
machinery.—C. A. | 


tools 


de vices, 
rings 


deal in welding 


Middle Western States 


Detroit, Mich. 


Marcu 1, 1928. 
cording to its annual report, The Kalamazoo Stove Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich., enjoyed the most prosperous period 
history during 1927. Net profits and sales volume were 
greatest it has had in the last 27 ye Net 
taxes and depreciation were $588,527, equal to $11.77 per 


The 


ars profits atter 


has no bonds, 


re on the 50,000 shares. company no 
ferred stock and no bank loans. Inventories are declared 
e extremely low. The ratio of current assets to current 


ilities at the close of the year were 7.73 to one, compared 
th 6.51 to one for the year ending December 31, 1926. 
The Detroit Gray Iron Company, Detroit, expects before 
ng to start on the erection of an addition to its present 
ctory. 
Glendon R. Roberts, formerly with the Roberts Brass Man- 
ufacturing Company, Detroit, has been elected secretary- 
easurer of the Detroit Stamping Company. 
lermination of negotiations for the merger of the Bohn 
Aluminum and Brass Company and the Michigan Smelting 
and Refining Company, both of Detroit, at least for the time 
ing, has been announced by officials of the Bohn Co. The 
Bohn Aluminum and Brass Company has obtained a contract 
to supply the Chevrolet division of the General Motors with 
Nelson-Bohnalite aluminum pistons during 1928. The contract 
one of the largest of the kind on record, in view of the fact 
it the Chevrolet organization plans a production in excess of 
1,000,000 motor cars and trucks during 1928. Recent plant 
iditions and expanded manufacturing facilities give the Bohn 
rganization capacity for 8,000 pistons a day. In addition to 
piston business, the company manufactures Bohnalite, an 
luminum alloy, and brass castings, as well as bronze-back 


bbitt bearings, gears and bushings. These products are 
dely used, not only by automobile manufacturers, but by 
uum cleaner and other household utility manufacturers. 


‘ther expanding field for the company’s activities is the 
inutacture of bearings for airplane engines. Along with the 
Chevrolet, the Ford Motor Company and some 40 other motor 
manufacturing companies are using aluminum pistons this 
ar. Much of this business is going to the Bohn company. 
Officials of the Campbell, Wyant and Cannon Foundry 
Company at Muskegon Heights, Mich., announce that all of 
ir plants have been placed upon a 100 per cent production 
is. Releases on orders, some of them accompanied by ur- 
nt shipping demands, were responsible for the change in 
ivity. The increase in production means the employment of 
veen 300 and 400 men and the resumption of six-day work- 
schedules. 
e Ireland and Matthews Manufacturing Company, De- 
t, has increased its capital stock from $1,500,000 to $1,- 
UK) 


é improvement is reported in the demand for non- 

us scrap metal in this territory. General Motors and other 
r car organizations are now increasing their tonnage de- 

ds to some extent. Aluminum scrap is a little more active 
result of large orders being received for crank cases. 
es have not yet been affected as there is a large supply of 
| to meet all demands. 

/r. Max Otto Wurmbach, of Munich, Germany. one of the 








best known metallurgists of Germany, paid a visit to Detroit 
“My visit to the United States,” he 
vestigate the that has 
methods of extracting manutacturing 
alloys. The belief metallurgists is well 
lished that in this metal, in arriving at a 
technique in its manipulation, in discovering new and mort 
adaptable alloys, lies a great field for laboratory and practical 
work. The two that produce and use the 
aluminum are the United States and Germany. But its 
duction is too expensive. With the greater development of 
hydro-electric plants, however, this should be reduced.” 

The Mueller Brass Company at Port Huron, is an interest 
ing example of the 
thrift and systematic 
One of the provisions of this company is that all employes 
who have the service year at the the 
plan went into effect will receive as a gift for loyalty, one 
share of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock. The 


said, “as to in 
the 


and its 


recently. 


advancement been made here in 


and 
among 


aluminum 


pretty estab 


periecting greater 


countries most 


1 ) 
pre 


modern tendency of manufacturers to 


encourage saving among employes 


been in for one time 


com 
pany also offers to each employe who qualifies as to service 
the right to buy additional stock in amounts not to exceed 


10 per cent of his annual earnings, exclusive of bonus pay 


ments. The company will deposit each year from 1929 to 
1933 inclusive a percentage of its profits in the form of a 
trust fund which will be distributed pro rata in January, 
1933, to all employe stockholders who have remained ii 


continuous employ of the company and who are at the dat 


of the disbursement still in possession of their stock. ‘The 
company agrees to repurchase at par value upon ten days 
notice any stock thus sold, previous to the division of the 


participating trust fund. Suitable provision will be made to 
protect employes’ stock investments in the event of temporary, 


unemployment, sickness or death The stock that is being 
sold under this plan is preferred and cumulative, having pref 
erence over all other classes of the company’s stock with 
respect to assets and dividends. 

The Detroit Free Press recently printed the following i: 
its “Know Your Detroit” column 

Detroit produces a greater tonnage of aluminum alloys 
than any other city in the world. This younger branch ot 
the foundry industry, like the manufacture of brass, 


strongly intrenched in Detroit because of the 
it plays in the production of machinery. 


by chemists has produced aluminum 


important part 


; 
Kecent research 


alloy so hard, strong 


and ductible it can be used to replace steel. Aluminum is 
used almost entirely where a reduction in weight in the metal 
used is desired. Among the important castings of the alloy 
made in Detroit are parts for automobiles, washing machines 


vacuum cleaners. Although but recently introduced in 
aluminum rapidly was adopted by automobile 


facturers in the making of pistons, 


and 
industry, manu 
axle-housing and other 
parts where its peculiar qualities are indispensable. 

Funeral services for Charles H. Woodison, vice-president 
of the E. J. Woodison Company, manufacturer of foundry 
supplies and vice-president of the Canadian Foundry Supply 


and Equipment Company, of Toronto and Montreal, 


were 
held in Detroit during the latter part of January He was 
50 years old and had been ill for about three weeks 


Mr. 
passed most of | 


Woodison was born in Windsor, Ont., but 
Detroit | ). oH 


life in 
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1928. 


the non-ferrous metal field is to 


e lar manutacturing 
expand production. This and 
favored trom a manutacturing 
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been completed, according to a Detroit repor 
Further announcements were promised in the near future. 

F, C. Spencer, of Oak Park, Ill., assistant superintende: 
of tl manufacturing development at the Hawthorne worl 
the Western Electric Company, was appointed vice-chair 
man the metal-cutting committee of the American Societ 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, at the annual 
ing held recently —A. P. N. 


poration, have 


1e 
ot 
ot 


mee 


Wis. 
Marcu 1, 1928. 

Sawdust used in the tinning department of the Manitowo: 
Plating Works, Manitowoc, Wis., ignited and spread fire t 
all of the almost instantly because of the be: 
zine which is used in the cleaning process. The fire did 
spread to other departments and the loss was confined to tl 
room the prompt and effective work of the depart 
ment, which, however, used nothing but chemicals in fightin; 
the blaze. The in of $4,000, damage being 
done to machinery, equipment and supplies. This full 
covered by insurance and the company be discommod: 
only slightly work started immediately repail 

hich will restore the department to normal. 

Walter J. Kohler of Kohler, Wis., head of the 
try that is throughout the country as 
Kohler, was delegate at large to 
Republican Convention at ‘ity. The 
pany of the largest makers of plumbing 

\pprox 
held their 


ot the 
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parts room 


ne by 
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will 
as was on 
Vast indus 
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the comins 
Kohler Com 
equipment. 
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annual conference at the engineering build 
University of Wisconsin at Madison, Wis., f 
February 3, 1928. The conference, which 

of the Department of Mining ar 
Engineering College, the form of 
the foundrymen teach other in rou 
by practicing foundrymen. 
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into the hands of J. E. Fuller and ass 
Ill. The consideration, including 
Jorgenson Primer Company, totals approx 
$60,000. The owner plans to make some improv: 
the plant to the nickel foundry whi 
closed some Some of the machiner 
both the will be utilized 
more The compa: 
ichines.—A, P 
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silver tankards. Generally, in Sheffield 
prospects the electroplating trade are very good. 

\t a meeting of the Birmingham University Metallurgica 
Society held on January 24, Professor Hanson, in the 
of his presidential address, short account 
activities of the department. One its functions 
men metallurgical control, the chief subjects dealt 
chemistry, physics and mathematics. If he has t 
work abroad, the student studies metal mining and geolog 
and in the third year metallurgy. The department 
equipped with a special plant in which the students can wor 
in quantities up to 20 or 30 pounds of metal, and speci: 
muffles provided for the study heat treatment. Wit 
the improvements he the facilities as goo 
university the H 


ls report a steady the 
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Electro- 
erardizing Company, which is in bankruptcy, on lebruary 
1928, at 1015 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., sustained 
ize of $150 by a trivial fire at its Midland, Pa., plant, on 
ruary 9, 1928. The company is engaged in engineering and 


here was a final meeting of creditors of the 


ling. 

Central Foundry Company, Marshalltown, was de- 
ved by fire on January 2, 192%, with estimated damage of 
000. The company will not rebuild the plant as it is in 
lation. 

Meta-Mold Aluminum Company, 129 Michigan Street, Mil- 

Wis., is expected to prepare plans soon for a foundry 
ling. As yet nothing has been decided upon, according to 
Watry, president. 

American Signs Corporation, Kalamazoo, Mich., is having a 
plete porcelain enameling department installed, with an 
tric furnace. Work is being done by the Ferro Enamel Supply 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Monroe Brass and Wire Company, Cincinnati, O., has been 
inted representative in Cincinnati, Columbus, Springfield and 
ton, O., for the Fitzimmons Company, Youngstown, makers of 
drawn steel. 

Mt. Vernon Furnace and Foundry Company, Mt. Vernon, 

having a complete new porcelain enameling department 
led. The Ferro Enamel Supply Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
the installation. 


lowa, 


Kee, 


iKINg 
Johnson Bronze Company, New Castle, Pa., is to be 
ited from now on by P. J. Flaherty, president and general 
ger, who has acquired the Johnson interests in the firm. No 
res in management or personnel are contemplated 
Henry V. Walker Company, manufacturers of enamels, lac- 
solutions, 17 John street, New York, have removed 
manufacturing operations from Jersey City and Belleville, 
}., to their new plant at Division street and Woodruff Lane, 
beth, N. J 
Copper and Brass Research Association has established a 
Coast office in the Architects Building, Los Angeles, Cal., 


etc., 


limothy G, Turner as resident manager. The branch is 
to have been necessitated by the increasing use of copper 
brass west of the Rockies. 

Virden Company, Cleveland, ©., a division of the Gill- 


Virden Company which was formed last year by the merger 
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of the Virden Company and the Gill Glass Conapany, is moying 
from Cleveland to a new plant just completed at Philadelphia. 
The firm makes lighting fixtures. 

Alois Aufrichtag Copper and Sheet Iron Manufacturing 
Company, 900 South Third Street, St. Louis, Mo., is building 
a new one-story plant, 80 x 240 ft., with extension 30 x 100 ft. 
for toolroom and boiler house. Project is to cost upward ot 
$60,000. No new equipment will be needed. 

Magnuson Products Corporation, 55 Third Street, Brooklyn 
N. Y., manufacturers of industrial cleaners, announce the open 
ing of a new warehouse at the Indiana Terminal Warehous« 
Building, 230 South Indianapolis, Ind., 
where a stock will henceforth be 
carried. 

Mesick & Mahy Manufacturing Company has sold its prop 
erty at 1341 South Wall street, Los Angeles, Calif., and has 
purchased a new plant at 247 East 23rd street, tg which it has 
added a brick building containing about 4,000 sq. ft. of The 
company does electroplating and metal spinning, operating spinning, 
brazing, plating, soldering, polishing and lacquering rooms 

A-G Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles, Calif., has 
awarded a contract for construction of a new one-story plant, 
90 x 135 ft., to about $40,000 with equipment. Company 
manufactures steel cabinets and 
plants at Los Angeles and Seattle, 
working, plating, japanning, stamping, 
tool departments 

United Smelting and Aluminum Company, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., of aluminum sheets, coils, plates and 
circles, announce the appointment of Frank W. Graves, Suit: 


Pennsylvania Street, 


large of Xcem_ products 


space 


cost 
electrical equipment, 
Wash. Th 


polishing, 


operating 


firm has metal 


] 


lacquering and 


manufacturers 


1928 Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo., as their 
representative in the State of Missouri. Mr. Graves is well 
known in the Middle West, having been connected with the 
iron and steel trade in that district for the past twenty-five 
years. 


National Chromium Corporation, 200 
York City, has made changes in its plant 
of 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Additional very large nickel and 
die cast nickel tanks, and copper as well as cyanide copper 
tanks have been installed company is also installing thre 
additional of extremely high amperage, 
and is increasing the capacity of its polishing department over 200 
per cent. 


Varick Street, New 
involving an increase 


acid 
The 


large motor generators 





Metal Market Review 


By R. J. HOUSTON, 


D. Houston & Company, Metal Brokers, New York 
WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THE METAL INDUSTRY 
Marcu 1, 1928. with offerings more restricted. The New York basis is quotable 


Copper 
uring February the leading producers have succeeded in keep- 
the market remarkably steady, although this period was com- 
itively dull. Buying for both domestic and export account did 
measure up to the averages of a few months ago. Activity 
by no means altogether quiescent, however, and some substan- 
sales were made to the home and foreign trade. The domes- 
market quotes 14c to 14%c, with the export price unchanged 
+'4c. c. i. f. European ports. An easier tone prevailed at the 

with sellers as low as 13%c. 

rge pending requirements are figured on for March and April. 
inquiries for deliveries over the next 60 days are therefore 
it any time, and a more normal demand should develop soon 

Zine 
was under considerable selling pressure during February 
ices reflected the depressing conditions which have pre- 
for a long period. A new low price of 5.40c East St. 
was made in the last half of the month, but later the mar- 
leveloped a little steadier tone at 5.4714 for Prime Western, 


T)T 








at 5.82%c for shipments over the next 30 days. Ore prices in 
the Joplin market receded to $34 to $35, but producers were in 
clined to hold out for better prices. Consuming demand for 
nearby shipment has been moderate but there are substantial pend 
ing requirements which will have to be covered. 
Tin 


A pronounced downward trend in the market for tin and 


gen 


eral weakness of prices were outstanding features during Feb 
ruary. The statistical position on Febrvary 1 showed a visible 
supply of 15,244 long tons as against 15,342 tons a year ago 
Despite the fact that supplies on both these dates were so nearly 


showed a difference of 12 
to 13 cents per pound as compared with the market quotation for 
prompt Straits a year 
and 
many 


the same, the price structure recently 


sentiment has been actively 
evidence, especially in London 
This attitude has taken conerete form by means of 
ageressive speculative sales at the E lish center which forced 
prices down to 5lc for Straits tin during the last half Feb 
ruary. The market level reached in February, 1927. Prices 
were abnormally high then and even at current levels it is a ques 


Bearish 


ago. 
persistently in circles, for 


weeks 


of 


7\e 
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Platinum 


ned platinum is quoted $80 to $81 per ounce. This 


with $87 a few weeks ago Prices have been irreg 


(Antimony 


ate business in antimony for dom 
as intermittent in character, with pr 
the month. Latest quotations were lI 
pot sales at same price. Early in 
ilus was quoted at 11%c. to 113%c. duty | 
Ka lately have been in good volume, 


absorbed against former sales 
Buyers were not specially « 
more attractive price 


Silver 
a slight fundamental change in silver lat 
iture without any unusual developm 
ver and at times operated as both bu 
plaved little inierest and at no time 
took a very pronounced part in the market, Transact 
nt furnished a substantial amount of busi 
Mexico reported possible exhaustion of « 
ion in that country. Domestic price at 


57'4¢ per ounce 


Old Metals 


luring hye nr} y T 1 1 : ' - 
during pr Demand w n tair volume in the first half of February, 
ly yInve1T) ] } ] 
iluminum | it al I the montn Copper scrap hac 
wider ld l oO itlet, ut ad wa pec ially weak Che quiet state 
kets for new metals had a reflex action on old mater 
Buyers require concessions and with a tendency towards | 
wn levels the situation in various old metals is somewhat of a wait 
199 ° . . o1 " . _- ] 
piss ! ! aT x Prices aes 
] | 


c to 1134c; Lit 
ght brass, 5 


rs were 


‘4 3'4c; aluminum 


Daily Metal Prices for the Month of February, 19238 


Record of Daily, Highest, Lowest and Average Prices and the Customs Duties 
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Copper: Lake, 14.25. Electrolytic, 14.125. Casting, 13.80. 
Zinc: Prime Western, 5.50. Brass Special, 5.55 

Tin: Straits, 52.125. Pig, 99%, 51.625. 

Lead: 5.75. Aluminum, 24.30. Antimony, 10.25 


INGOT METALS AND ALLOYS 


ss Ingots, Yellow.. i a aieias acs 10 toll 
ss Ingots Red come arianed ae oa , 12 tol3% 
nze Ingots fabiata ween 12\4tol6 
ting Aluminum. Alloys Pe ake 21 to24 
ganese Bronze Castings 23 to40 
ganese Bronze Ingots. 2.46 3is0e. 12%4tolo% 
nganese Bronze ‘Forging ....... 32 to40 
nganese Copper, 30% ............... 25 to35 
ne ee er ee 28 
nel Metal Blocks Enea Heke Roe ee 28 
sons Manganese Bronze Ingots .......... 16%tol93% 
OE TOE © isis 255 ata weaws es bane ee 14 tol5 
sphor Copper, guaranteed 15% ............ 18 to21 
sphor Copper, guaranteed 10% ............. 17 to20 
sphor Tin, guaranteed 59 ......0cccsccccsee 40 COBO 
sphor Tin, no gwuarantée .... 62... cece ence 60 to70 
con Copper, 10%....according to quantity... 28 to32 


Wrought Metals 


COPPER SHEET 


ill shipment (hot rolled) ...... 2234c. to 2334c. net base 
EE 4a oc ae ences ais ale 23%4c. to 2434c. net base 
BARE COPPER WIRE 
to 16%c., net base, in carload lots. 
COPPER SEAMLESS TUBING 
t¥ec. to 25%4c. net base. 
SOLDERING COPPERS 
0 lbs. and over in one order ............. 21%c. net base 
) lbs. to 200 Ibs. in one order ............ 21%c. net base 


ZINC SHEET 
ity sheet, 15% ina 


irload lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill, 


Cents per lb. 


less. § par Get GiscOWHt .... 2c ccuwcsacesaesord 10.00 net base 
ake, JOBDORE BRICE ons cs ess cose eds cucweces 10.50 net base 
en casks, jobbers’ price 164 seem ees 10.75 to 11.25 net base 
ALUMINUM SHEET AND COIL 
imino sment, 56 6s., DANE BTICE: .i5 vecesec cc csaawnge 33 Voc 
Inui COGIS, 20 E., GREE PRICE oki c .ccac es cevcss Beet 


ROLLED NICKEL SHEET AND ROD 


Net Base Prices 
53c. Cold Rolled Sheet 
45c. Full Finished Sheet 


14 


60c. 


52c. 


Rods 


ROGS. «<0 


BLOCK TIN SHEET 
ck Tin Sheet—18” wide or less. No. 26 B. & S. Gauge 
icker, 100 lbs. or more 10%c. over Pig Tin; 50 to 100 Ibs., 
ver; 25 to 50 lbs., 17c. over; less than 25 Ibs., 25c. 


SILVER SHEET 


Drawn 
Rolled 


over. 


¢ 


sterling sily er 58! 4c 


to 60%c. per ounce, Troy. 
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Metal Prices, March 5, 1928 


NEW METALS 


Nickel: Ingot, 35. Shot, 36. Elec. 37. Pellets, 40. 
Quicksilver: flask, 75 lbs. $122. Bismuth, $2.10. 
Cadmium, 75. Cobalt, 97%, $2.60. Silver, oz., Troy, 57.125 
Gold: oz., Troy, $20.67. Platinum, oz., Troy, $77-$78. 


OLD METALS 


Buying Prices Selling Prices 


12'4tol2% Heavy Cut Copper sae ‘ 1334tol4 
12 tol2%% Coppe r Wire 13 tol3% 
10 tol0% Light Copper 1134tol2% 
10 tol0% Heavy Machine Composition ll toll’ 
734to 8 Heavy Brass 9%to 9% 
6Y%to 634 Light Brass _ Ss tos 
7¥%to 8 No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings Y4to Y 
94%4to 91% No. 1 Composition Turnings ; 1034tol] 
5¥%to 534 Heavy Lead .. , ae 634to 7 
3Y%4to 33%, Zine Scrap .... 1a 434to 5 
8 told Scrap Aluminum Turnings ... 12%etol4% 
13 tol3% Scrap Aluminum, cast alloyed 17 *%tol8! 
19 to20 Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new) 22 to22% 
35 to37 No. 1 Pewter cog weeeee 4144043! 
11% Old Nickel Anodes .....4...cs0c0 13% 
17% EU DORE oo ocd esa Gakic eid keAGeuw Es 19} 
and Alloys 
oe 
BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS 
In effect December 2, 1927 
lo customers who buy 5,000 Ibs. or more in one ordet 
Net base per Ib. . 

High Brass Low Brass Bronze 
Sheet $0.1834 $0.201%4 $0.22% 
i ee ne 1914 2034 22 
Rod .. eile 16% 21 23 
Brazed tubing ; 26 32 
Open seam tubing .. : 2634 32 
Angles and channels .... 29% 35 

For less than 5,000 Ibs. add lc. per lb. to above prices. 
BRASS SEAMLESS TUBING 

235¢c. to 245¢c. net base. 

TOBIN BRONZE AND MUNTZ METAL 
Tobin Bronze Rod ........ - ; ... 2034¢c. net base 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14”x48”) 183{c. net base 
Muntz or Yellow Rectangular sheet other 

Sheathing 1934c. net base 


Muntz or Yellow Metal Rod 
\bove 100 Ibs. or 


1634¢. base 


more in one order 


NICKEL SILVER (NICKELENE) 


net 


are tor 


Net Base Prices: 
Grade ‘‘A” Sheet Metal Wire and Rod 
10% Quality . 26%c 10% Quality 29%%c 
15% Quality .... 23 .¢. 15% Quality 33K 
18% Quality 2914¢ 18% Quality 36 4c. 
MONEL METAL SHEET AND ROD 
Hot Rolled Rods (base) 35 Full Finished Sheets (base) 42 


Cold Drawn Rods (base) 43 Cold Rolled Sheets 


BRITANNIA METAL SHEET 


(base) 50 


No. 1 Britannia—18” wide or less, No. 26 B. & S. Gauge or 
thicker, 500 lbs. or over, 8c. over N. Y. tin. price; 100 Ibs. to 
500 Ibs., 10c. over; 50 to 100 Ibs., 15c. over; 25 to 50 Ibs., 20c 
over; less than 25 lbs., 25c. over. Prices f. 0. b. mill 
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ANODES 


Ib 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 


Copper: Cast 
Rolled 
I lectrolytic 


a. 6G 
19%c. 
18! 4c. 


per 
per 
per 
Brass: ( 20 c. 
19%c. 


12%c. 


per 
per 


Zinc: Cas per 


FELT POLISHING WHEELS WHITE SPANISH 


Under Over 
nn 200 Ibs. 
$2.65/lb 


i> 


3.90 


100 to 200 Ibs 


5/lb. 


<7? 


“NI 


> 


wend 
> oe 
Oo uy 


st 
Shr De SI 


mn & Ww 


Aawmunuvi 


aww 


4st 
cr ¢ 
a 


lb. from White 


Spanish prices 


Nickel: 90-92% 
95-97% 
99% 


45c. per | 

47c. per | 

49c. per | 

Silver: Rolled silver anodes .999 fine are quoted from 60% 
to 62%c., Troy ounce, depending upon quantity pu 
( hased 


COTTON BUFFS 


Full Disc Open buffs, 100 sections. 
2” 20 ply 64/68 
20 ply 64/68 

' 20 80/92 
20 80/92 
84/92 Unbleached. 
r 84/92 U 
80/84 U 
80/84 


per 
Inbleached. 
Inbleached. 
ply Inbleached. 
ply Inbleached. 

20 
, 2. nbleached. 
20 nbleached. 


14” 


Sewed 


) 
2U { 


Pie 


Unbleached 


Buffs, bleached 


per lb ’ 


CHEMICALS 


Sulphuric, 
Alcohol— Buty 
Denatured 
Alum—Lump, 
Powdered, B 


Aluminum 


Barrels 
irrels 


ulphate, commercial tech 


Aluminum chloride solution in carboys 


bbls es 


Sulphate, tech., 
Sulphocyanide 


Ammonium 

Arsenic, white, 

Asphaltum 
Senzol, pure 
Borax Crystals (Sodium Biborate), bbls 

Caicium Carbonate (Precipitated Chalk) 

Carbon Bisu!phide, Drums 

bbls. 

Sulphate 

Acetate 

Carbonate, bbls 

(100 Ib 
bbls 


Tartar 


Chrome 
Chromic 


Ce ypper 


Green, 


( Verdigris 
Cyanide kegs) 
Sulphate 


7 


15 


ON 


Cream of Crystals (Potassium Bitartrate) 
Crocus 

Dextrin 

Flour 


pow ce re d 


Emery 06 
Flint 
Fluor 
Fusel Oil 


( 1 Id 


$30.00 


(Calcic fluoride) $75.00 
$4.45 
$14.00 

6 


59.6] 


spar 


( hlor: le 
Gum—Sandarac 


Shella 


based on delivery from New York ( 


Iron Sulphate (Copperas), bbl. 
Lead Acetate (Sugar of Lead) 
Yellow Oxide (Litharge) 
Mercury Bichloride 

Nickel—Carbonate, dry, bbls. 
Chloride, bbls “ere 
Salts, single, 300 Ib. bbls. ... 
Salts, double, 425 Ib. bbls 


(Corrosive Sublimate) 


Paraffin 
Phosphorus—Duty free, according to quantity 


Potash, broken, drums 


Caustic Electrolytic 88-92% 
Bichromate, casks 
96-98% 


Cyamde, 165 Ib. cases, 94-96% 


Potassium (crystals) 


Carbonate, 
Pumice, ground, bbls, 
Quartz, powdered 
bbls. 

Rouge, nickel, 100 Ib. lots 

Silver and Gold 


Rosin, 


Sal Ammoniac (Ammonium Chloride) in casks 
Silver Chloride, dry, 100 
Cyanide (fluctuating) 
Nitrate, 100 ounce lots 
Soda Ash, 58%, bbls. ah Segre 
Sodium—Cyanide, 96 to 98%, 100 Ibs. 

Hyposulphite, kegs 

Nitrate, tech., bbls. 

Phosphate, tech., bbls. Bier igiaareon 
Silicate (Water Glass), bbls. 
Sulpho Cyanide 


lots... 


OZ 


Sulphur (Brimstone), bbls. 
rin Chloride, 100 Ib. kegs 
ripoli, 
Wax—Bees, 

Yellow, 
\V hiting, 
Zinc, 


Chloride, 


Powdered 


white, ref. bleached 


Noe. 1... 
Bolted 
Carbonate, bbls 
casks 
(100 Ib 

bbls 


Cyanide kegs ) 
Sulphate 








